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Contentment 


friend, to see a country fair; where he saw. ribbons, and looking- 

glasses, and nut-crackers, and fiddles, and hobby-horses, and many 
other gimcracks; and, having observed them, and all the other finnimbrums 
that make a complete country-fair, he said to his friend, “Lord, how many 
things are there in this world of which Diogenes hath no need!” And truly 
it is so, or might be so, with very many who vex and toil themselves to get 
what they have no need of. Can any man charge God, that He hath not given 
him enough to make his life happy? No, doubtless; for nature is content with 
a little. And yet you shall hardly meet with a man that complains not of 
some want; though he, indeed, wants nothing but his will; it may be, nothing 
but his will of his poor neighbour, for not worshipping or not flattering him: 
and thus, when we might be happy and quiet, we create trouble to ourselves. 
I have heard of a man that was angry with himself because he was no 
taller; and of a woman that broke her looking-glass because it would not 
show her face to be as young and handsome as her next neighbour's was. 
And I knew another to whom God had given health and plenty; but a wife 
that nature had made peevish, and her husband’s riches had made purse- 
proud; and must, because she was rich, and for no other virtue, sit in the 
highest pew in the church; which being denied her, she engaged her husband 
in a contention for it, and at last into a law-suit with a dogged neighbour 
who was as rich as he, and had a wife as peevish and purse-proud as the 
other; and this law-suit begot higher oppositions, and actionable words, and 
more vexations and law-suits; for you must remember that both were rich, 
and must therefore have their wills. Well! this wilful, purse-proud law-suit 
lasted during the life of the first husband; after which his wife vext and 
chid, and chid and vext, till she also chid and vext herself into her grave: 
and so the wealth of these poor rich people was curst into a punishment, 
because they wanted meek and thankful hearts; for those only can make us 
happy. I knew a man that had health and riches; and several houses, all 
beautiful and ready furnished; and would often trouble himself and family 
to be removing from one house to another: and being asked by a friend why 
he removed so often from one house to another, replied, “It was to find 
content in some one of them.”’ But his friend, knowing his temper, told him, 
“If he would find content in any of his houses, he must leave himself behind 
him; for content will never dwell but in a meek and quiet soul.” 


| ET me tell you, Scholar, that Diogenes walked on a day, with his 
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Hail and Farewell 


ANDRE MAuROIS* 


YTTON STRACHEY tells us that 
Lord Hartington, an English 
statesman, on some florid speak- 

er’s avowing ‘‘this was the proudest mo- 
ment of his life,” grumbled: “The 
proudest moment of my life was when 
my pig got a prize at the Skipton Fair.” 

I regret to say that, though I possess 
no prize pig, this is to me a memorable 
moment of my life. To you of course 
it would be just another commencement 
address. With patient resignation you 
expect my sentences to crawl cautiously 
on a narrow crest between two Dead 
Seas of platitudes into which most of 
them will fall. To me however this is 
my last discourse in America before I 
fly back to France, my last public ap- 
pearance in a country that has given 
me during my years of exile the most 
generous hospitality, and I cannot help 
attaching some importance to the oc- 
casion. Commencement? Yes, this is in- 
deed a commencement for all of us. 
For you, who are about to leave the 
University, it is the commencement of 
an independent life; for me it is the 
commencement of my readjustment to 
European life. I know that I shall find 
there, alas, much misery and much 
anxiety, but I know also that my hopes 
will always be kept alive by the memo- 
ries of your strength, of your goodwill, 
and of your instinctive confidence in 
the future. 

Such, verily, is your country, and I, 
who have so often shared your life in 
your armies, in your colleges, and in 
your homes, feel in duty bound to tell 


*Commencement address, University of Kansas City, 
June 2, 1946. 


you at the time of departing: “O my 
American friends, hold on firmly to your 
institutions and to your customs, be- 
cause they are good.” Of course, being 
men with the faults of men, you are 
far from being perfect. Of course your 
constitution will from time to time need 
amendments. Of course your economic 
structure should adapt itself to new con- 
ditions. But your troubles are light and 
shortlived as compared with those of 
other nations and you have succeeded 
in maintaining order without tampering 
with liberty. No secret police listens in 
on your private conversations; no cen- 
sorship clips your newspapers and your 
books; no Gestapo has a right to arrest 
you without due process of law. Your 
best propaganda is your country. Make 
it known to other people who do not 
realize what you have achieved. Invite 
to your shores students, workmen, farm- 
ers, from all Europe. Let them see and 
judge. It is not only your duty; it will 
be your salvation, for, if the rest of the 
world does again bow to false gods and 
screaming dictators, it will become in- 
creasingly difficult for you to safeguard 
your liberties. No more today than at 
the time of Lincoln can the world en- 
dure “half slave and half free.” 


II 


Our spiritual emergency is not over. 
The pessimistic philosophy that poi- 
soned Europe between the two wars still 
lurks in many an embittered land. Suf- 
fering has undermined confidence. 
Military totalitarianism has been de- 
feated; political totalitarianism remains 
alive and active. There are still men 
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who believe in force as a legitimate in- 
strument of government. The father of 
Fascism, Mussolini, had written to 
Machiavelli’s Prince a preface in which 
he attempted to prove that men being 
absolutely bad, corrupt, cowardly, fa- 
natical and stupid, must be led by a 
strong master. ‘“To secure power,” he 
said to his disciples, ‘‘and to remain in 
power, the leader has a right to make 
use of lies, of hatred, of violence.” 
What justified, in Hitler’s eyes, perse- 
cution, wholesale massacres and unde- 
clared wars, was the fundamental 
worthlessness of human nature and the 
impossibility to govern by any other 
means. 

Such an attitude was called realistic. 
It was said that all history proved it to 
be wise. Statesmen like Wilson or 
Briand who had attempted to substi- 
tute justice and peace for war and con- 
quest were derided. ‘Have they not 
failed?” the pessimist asked on a note 
of triumph, for he took pride in human 
failures and weaknesses, and his con- 
clusion was that Man, being a savage 
and predatory beast, should be treated 
as such. Morality, national and inter- 
national, was an illusion, freedom a 
farce, peace a dream, truth an out-dated 
notion. It is no exaggeration to say 
that such ideas were taught for twenty 
years to many of the young men of 
Europe. 

Then came World War II and a 
great surprise. Reality gave the lie to 
the self-styled realists. It was not true 
that unscrupulous victors, determined 
to crush any movement of resistance 
could succeed in that detestable enter- 
prise. The examples of France, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, Greece, proved that 
heroic men can and will resist oppres- 
sion. It was not true that free nations 
would be hampered in war by their 


free institutions and unavoidably de- 
feated by totalitarian nations. The ex- 
amples of the United States and the 
British Commonwealth prove that free- 
dom is compatible with security and 
that, in the long run, liberty wins over 
tyranny. It was not true that the un- 
scrupulous leader has a better chance 
than the elected chief who yields to the 
people’s will; the fate of the worst and 
most cruel dictators proved that cruelty 
is not the best policy. 

“We must be realistic,” they said. All 
right. Let us be realistic. Reality teaches 
us that the most powerful weapon of 
modern times was invented and secretly 
produced in a free country. Reality 
teaches us that the will to power has 
consistently led its devotees to disaster. 
Surely Napoleon was a much greater 
man than any of the modern conquer- 
ors; he had in his composition a gener- 
osity, a lack of vindictiveness, a mod- 
eration that might have saved him in 
spite of his ambition. Yet Europe would 
not tolerate his domination. The so- 
called realism is unreal; the so-called 
historic materialism ignores history; the 
surrender of the traditional liberties 
does not lead to happiness nor to vic- 
tory. It is in vain that totalitarian gov- 
ernments imprison and kill millions of 
innocent victims. Fear cannot govern 
forever. “You can do anything with 
bayonets, Sir,” said Talleyrand to Na- 
poleon, “except sit on them.” 

And what is it, in the history of man- 
kind, that has really succeeded? Study 
Europe after the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. The world of antiquity had gone 
to pieces; the Barbarian seemed incapa- 
ble of organizing. If ever there was a 
time when cynicism and despair seemed 
legitimate, it was the Dark Ages. But 
the Church took over; the bishop be- 
came the protector of the town; Chris- 
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tianity slowly tamed the Barbarian; the 
warrior was turned into a knight and 
feudality into chivalry; and at last, after 
centuries of doubt, the faith of millions 
of men saved civilization. What does it 
mean? First that the power of ideas 
is not a negligible factor; second, that 
no situation is desperate. Remember 
Washington's words at the worst period 
of your War of Independence: “We 
should never despair. Our situation has 
before been unpromising and has 
changed for the better, so I trust it will 
again. If new difficulties arise we must 
put forth new exertions and proportion- 
ate our efforts to the exigencies of the 
times.” 

The present state of the world calls 
for new exertions. Never did a situation 
look more unpromising. Scientific prog- 
ress has out-paced political progress. 
“Man has stolen God's thunder and uses 
it against Man.” Destruction has set 
back production in such a way that, in 
these most highly scientific times, star- 
vation in Europe is worse than in the 
Middle Ages. We must choose, and 
choose at once, between a warless world 
and a manless world, because “if we do 
not hang together, we shall be atomized 
separately.’” Yet whenever some of us 
say: ‘“We should not despair, we should 
try to organize the new world,” we 
find ourselves up against an army of 
cynics who sneer at our frail hopes. 

“Here you go again,” they say, ‘“with 
your childish idealism. Will you never 
grow up? What do you want to try— 
the United Nations, an international 
police force? A pleasant dream. Any- 
one can see that the police force, if it 
ever came into existence, would be use- 
less against a great power. What else? 
The World State? There is no chance 
of its creation in the near future and it 
is in the near future that we need pro- 


tection. International organization may 
be a fine idea, but you do not stop 
rockets with ideas. Moreover it is a 
vague idea. How will it work? How 
will you enforce the decisions? In fact 
we see that it does wot work and that 
every nation thinks only of its own 
safety. I agree with you that armament 
races always led to war and will again. 
But men do not change their natures 
any more than eagles and crocodiles. 
You may regret it; you must face it.” 


Ill 


Let us acknowledge at once that the 
arguments of the Pessimist seem potent. 
It is true, yes, quite true, that no man 
alive has a clear idea of what interna- 
tional institutions should be. But the 
answer is that no one ever knew before- 
hand how any institution would evolve. 
Consider the British Commonwealth of 
nations. Did anyone a hundred years 
ago have any clear idea of Dominion 
status as we conceive it today? Consider 
the history of your country. Do you 
believe that when your constitution was 
adopted many Americans thought it 
would work? Certainly not. Let us read 
Franklin’s speech: “I confess that I do 
not entirely approve of this constitution 
at present; but, Sir, I am not sure that 
I shall never approve of it. . . . I agree 
to the Constitution with all its faults 
—if they are such—because I think a 
general government necessary for us, 
and there is no form of government 
but that may be a blessing to the people 
if well administered.” 

Is not this exactly what we should 
say today to our skeptics? “We con- 
fess that we do not entirely approve of 
the United Nations charter. But it can 
be amended. Some sort of world gov- 
ernment is necessary for us, nay indis- 
pensable, under penalty of destruction. 
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Therefore we agree to support this new 
institution with all its faults—if they 
are such. Of course as long as the in- 
ternational body will be unable to give 
protection, individual nations will have 
to protect themselves as well as they 
can, but in the meantime much must 
and can be done in the right direction. 
There are many practical measures that 
could be taken at once and even the 
primitive form of world government we 
must be contented with at present may 
become a blessing to the people if well 
administered.” 

And what could be done at once? 
If you read One World or None, an 
excellent book written by American 
scientists, you will find there many prac- 
tical proposals for an international 
control of the new forces. A right of 
inspection should be exercised by an 
international agency. Aerial surveys 
would reveal the presence of mining 
activities in the fields of dangerous ores. 
The detection of secret atomic plants 
seems easy because they require such a 
large supply of both power and water. 
Technical inspectors of the United Na- 
tions would check the movements of 
skilled scientists. Disarmament, as Gen- 
eral Eisenhower suggested, could be co- 
ordinated. Uncoordinated disarmament 
after World War I led to disaster be- 
cause the U. S., England and France 
let Germany rearm while they disarmed; 
coordinated disarmament would favor 
peace and also release wealth for relief 
and rehabilitation. 

It would be the duty of a world gov- 
ernment to regulate the production of 
foodstuffs, the distribution of raw ma- 
terial, the means of transportation. An 
international bank is already in exist- 
ence. A curious consequence of the ra- 
pidity of transport is the absolute neces- 
sity of an international health service. 


The length of most journeys is now 
shorter than the periods of incubation 
of epidemic diseases. When a traveller 
arrives by air from South America, you 
cannot know and the doctors cannot 
know whether this man has yellow 
fever. Quarantine loses all meaning. 
Yellow fever becomes a United Nations 
question. Sanitary isolation is as dead 
as military isolation. Progressively, just 
as the common administration of the 
Western Territory brought together the 
American Colonies, so the common per- 
formance of many tasks and duties 
would create a feeling of world soli- 
darity and world responsibility. I do not 
say that world affairs will unavoidably 
take such a favorable course; I say 
only that they may move in that direc- 
tion if everyone of us supports interna- 
tional institutions. 

For in the last analysis everything 
depends on the individual, on each of 
you, and on me. The best institutions 
are useless without the only revolution 
that counts—the revolution in men’s 
minds and wills. So I shall, before I 
conclude, attempt to tell you what each 
of us can do, and do now. 

First we can, and we must, keep faith 
in the possibility of saving western civil- 
ization. Before the magnitude of the 
disaster and the uncertainty of the fu- 
ture, there is a tendency to shrug one’s 
shoulders, to despair of human reason 
and to think: “If all others give up the 
fight for a better world and play for 
immediate reward, why should I not 
look after myself and get tough?” If 
all of us come to think that way, the 
game will be lost. The foundation of 
peace is in the hearts of men or it is 
nowhere. We must keep faith in faith. 
We cannot see clearly what should be 
done, how it could be done, but we 
know that much was done in the past, 
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that men of good will in your country, 
and in mine, did achieve something 
great, and that what they did can be 
done again. 

What is it, for instance, that helps 
a Frenchman, in spite of the present 
misery of his country, to believe in her 
future greatness, if not the memory of 
her past achievements? He knows that 
France today is poor, devastated, un- 
happy, but he remembers that she suf- 
fered similar disasters before; he re- 
members that at the time of Joan of 
Arc all France was invaded; that after 
the Wars of Religion France seemed 
hopelessly divided; that in 1871 her 
defeat was so complete that Bismarck 
thought she was down for a century. 
But he also remembers that every time 
France was resurrected. What other gen- 
erations have done, he then thinks, we 
can do now. Let us rebuild France. This 
is the feeling we all should have in re- 
gard to Western Civilization. It was, 
it 45, a great civilization. It can and will 
survive if we keep our faith in the Greek 
idea of liberty, in the Roman idea of 
justice, in the Christian idea of love. 
It will die if we do not keep that faith. 
Every sneer detracts from the forces of 
peace. It is only world public opinion 
that will bring about world peace. 

What else can each of us do? We 
must do some intense and honest think- 
ing. We must not, on such questions 
of life and death, let our passions, our 
interests, or our laziness take the better 
of our judgment. We must give to such 
problems more attention than to our 
most urgent personal problems because 
if a third World War does break out, 
this would mean the end both of our 
persons and of our problems. And more 
than any others you Americans must 
think this over thoroughly because you 
are now one of the two most powerful 


nations on earth. Your thoughts must 
be worthy of your strength. Peace means 
self control, self sacrifice, and seeing the 
other fellow’s side. Peace means feed- 
ing the hungry, helping the needy and 
protecting the victims of oppression. 
Peace means an understanding of the 
past, because the past is the key to the 
present. In other words peace means 
culture and education. 

No one understands this better than 
the veterans who fought abroad in this 
war. I have enjoyed my work with them 
in this University and I have found in 
their state of mind my best reasons for 
hope. Moving about, seeing new places, 
new faces, fighting and suffering, they 
have acquired a knowledge of the world 
that will henceforth help them and all 
of us. They have realized that, though 
people live in houses of different de- 
signs, eat different foods, and speak 
different languages, yet all love and 
suffer in the same way. The veterans 
are not sentimental, thank Heaven! 
they no more live in a world of fiction, 
but, precisely because they are realists, 
they will never again be isolationists, 
nor will they ever again despise edu- 
cation. They have understood that his- 
tory, literature and science are not only 
part of the world of books and class- 
rooms, but essential elements of the 
world of men and things. They have 
learned that, with infinite patience and 
perfect preparation, difficult objectives 
can be attained. They know that the 
world is neither good nor bad, but will 
be what we shall make it. They have 
done a job; they are not afraid of an- 
other, more peaceful one. 

I was talking, a few days ago, to a 
young French officer who was in Alsace 
at the time when the Germans counter- 
attacked there and nearly took Stras- 
bourg. This would have been a terrible 
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blow, first because many of the inhabi- 
tants would have been arrested and 
shot, and also because Strasbourg is 
to us more than a town, a symbol of 
French unity. It was essential that the 
line there should not be broken. “I was 
in command of only a hundred men,” 
this young captain told me, “‘but I had 
the strange feeling that all depended on 
us and that, if we held our small sector, 
everything would be all right. Of course 
it was not true... . And yet if all the 
small sectors felt the same way and 
made up their minds never to surrender, 
then it became true that the line could 
not be broken, and it was not.” Our 
Situation today is the same. If we do 
not want the line of peace to be broken, 
then each of us, man or woman, young 
or old, must think: “It all depends on 
me and I will do all I can.” This will 
not give us certainty of winning the 
battle of peace, but what is certain is 
that, without that common will and 
without faith in faith, the battle of 
peace cannot be won. It depends on you, 
my American friends, to show the na- 
tions of the earth that democracy can 
work, that a peaceful solution of our 
present economic troubles can be found, 
and that inter-national solidarity is more 


than a word. If you succeed in this, 
then our times might indeed be a 
“commencement” for the world of 
men. 


IV 


And now the time has come to take 
leave of this community that has been 
for me like an Earthly Paradise. Fare- 
well, my students. The work some of 
you did will remain one of my most 
precious memories. Farewell, lovely 
campus where three Graces bathe eter- 
nally under the changing skies of Mis- 
souri, while the stone benches on the 
sloping lawn wait in vain for swooning 
couples. Farewell, Muses of the Liberal 
Arts Building, violet-wreathed, who so 
often helped me to forget sad memories 
and sinister forebodings. Farewell, 
America! I shall not say, like Byron: 
“Fare thee well, and if forever—then 
forever fare thee well. . . .”No, I hope 
with all my heart it is not forever; I 
hope I shall one day come back to you 
and drink once more at your fount of 
youth. .. . Farewell, America! You are 
the last best hope on earth and the 
trustee of the human heritage. We know 
that it is in good hands and we feel 
sure that it will be saved. 


Now 


HERBERT CAHOON 


The clover is now in the path of the bullet 
The ant is released in a torrent 

Of clustering water and sand. 

Nothing is stronger than the surface of a leaf 
Or the vein of a dead bush. 

There is terror in the flight of bees 

As they pass—through the wild orchid. 


John Brown: A Fanatic in Action 


CHARLES A. MADISON 


HE phenomenon of John 
Brown remains, after eighty 
years, as exciting and inexplic- 
able as it was when his lifeless body 
first swayed from the hangman’s noose. 
The organizer of the Pottawatomie 
massacre and Harper's Ferry raid, the 
scourge of the Border Ruffians and the 
terrible saint of Abolition, he became 
a legendary figure shortly after his ar- 
rival in Kansas. Men failed to see him 
as he was: they either condemned him 
as a fiendish criminal or revered him 
as “‘God’s angry man.” Only recently, 
long after the appearance of the excel- 
lent definitive biography by Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Robert Penn Warren, 
a talented young Southerner, wrote a 
stout volume to indict John Brown as 
a callous murderer, while David Kars- 
ner, a radical journalist, essayed in an- 
other book to demonstrate that the mar- 
tyred Abolitionist was at heart a so- 
cialist. 

Nor do the external facts of Brown’s 
life explain the inner working of his 
character. Of a family of pious and 
hardy pioneers, named after his grand- 
father who had died in the Revolution- 
ary War, brought up in the primitive 
and challenging environment of the 
Ohio frontier, early imbued with his 
father’s puritanism and hatred of slav- 
ery, he reached maturity without mark- 
edly distinguishing himself from his 
neighbors. He was a strict Abolitionist, 
restless, sanguine; a capable and hard 
worker but a failure as a man of busi- 
ness. Notwithstanding his strong con- 
cern for and deep affection towards his 
large family, he remained to the end 


a poor provider. Then, in his fifty-fifth 
year, he forsook the marts of trade, 
dedicated himself to the liberation of 
Negro slaves, fought the Southern Ruf- 
fians with a daring and ruthlessness 
that soon caused his enemies to tremble 
at the mere mention of his name, and 
finally embarked upon the quixotic raid 
on Harper's Ferry which led him to 
the scaffold—and immortality. 


II 


One cannot truly appreciate John 
Brown's activity during the last four 
fitful years of his life without a sympa- 
thetic understanding of his abomination 
of slavery. This hatred of human bond- 
age, which in the end inflamed every 
fibre of his being, he imbibed with his 
mother’s milk. Both in Connecticut and 
on the Ohio frontier, where he spent 
his formative years, most people worked 
for Negro emancipation as part of their 
Christian duty. The elder Brown, a 
hardworking farmer and an abstemious 
and deeply religious man, was an active 
Abolitionist and sheltered runaway 
slaves as a matter of course. Young 
John, like so many youths of his day, 
grew up with a strong determination 
to love God and obey His command- 
ments. He studied the Bible with such 
zeal and assiduity that in time his ver- 
bal expression assumed the character 
and color of the Old Testament; he 
embraced teetotalism, shunned dancing 
and scorned card-playing; he declined 
to hunt or fish because these sports 
tended to develop lazy habits of living; 
he refused to enlist in the army or to 
carry firearms, and did not own a gun 
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until he was twenty-six and needed it 
for self-protection against some Free- 
Masons. His intense piety tended early 
to accentuate the compassion for the 
enslaved Negro, so that at the age of 
twelve he was already “a most deter- 
mined Abolitionist.” 

Marriage at twenty and the need 
soon thereafter to provide for an in- 
creasingly large family kept Brown’s 
antagonism to slavery in a quiescent 
state for many years. Of a sanguine 
temperament and confident of his own 
shrewdness in business, he proceeded to 
involve himself in a series of commer- 
cial enterprises. Although “he Aabit- 
ually expected to succeed in his under- 
takings,” he failed in every one and 
was frequently in financial straits. 
Meantime, however, while giving no 
positive indication till he was in his 
thirties, he kept fresh his Abolitionist 
sentiments. In common with other re- 
formers he hoped at first that slavery 
could be abolished peacefully and le- 
gally. As late as 1834 he wrote to his 
brother Frederick, ‘‘I have been trying 
to devise some means whereby I might 
do something in a practical way for my 
poor fellowmen who are in bondage.” 
In the same letter he expressed the wish 
to adopt a boy slave in order to bring 
him up with his own sons. He also 
discussed the possibility of founding a 
school for blacks, a notion which had 
been with him “a favorite theme of re- 
flection for years.” Financial difficulties, 
however, sent these projects the way of 
many of his other schemes. 

The dramatic murder of Elijah P. 
Lovejoy in 1837, which horrified the 
entire North, precipitated a radical 
change in Brown’s attitude towards 
slavery. The attack convinced him that 
the Southerners would never willingly 
abolish the profitable institution and 


that it was necessary to fight force with 
force. Some time in 1839, according 
to family tradition, he explained his 
idea of invading ‘“‘dark Africa” to his 
wife and three elder sons and swore 
them to secrecy. Subsequently, during 
his trips East on business he made the 
acquaintance of prominent Abolitionists 
and free Negroes and discussed with 
them the problem of liberating the 
slaves. When he met Frederick Doug- 
lass and found him worthy of his con- 
fidence, he outlined to him his great 
plan and defended the bloodshed it 
involved on the ground that the slaves 
could not be liberated otherwise. The 
Negro leader was deeply affected by 
the white man’s fanatic belligerency and 
assured him of his eager support in 
behalf of his brothers in bondage. 

In the early fifties John Brown be- 
came infuriated against the federal 
government for its increased activity in 
behalf of the slaveowners, and rallied 
the fugitive Negroes to stand up against 
their persecutors. “It now seems,” he 
wrote to his wife, “that the Fugitive 
Slave Law was to be the means of mak- 
ing more Abolitionists than all the lec- 
tures we have had for years. It really 
looks as if God had His hand in this 
wickedness also. I of course keep en- 
couraging my colored friends to ‘trust 
in God and keep their powder dry’.” 
To bring this about he organized the 
League of Gileadites and wrote for it 
his ‘““Words of Advice,” in which he 
urged the members to “make clean 
work” of anyone who attempted to cap- 
ture a fugitive slave. “Stand by one 
another, and by your friends, while a 
drop of blood remains; and be hanged, 
if you must, but tell no tales out of 
school’’—counsel which he himself was 
later to exemplify so courageously. 


Some forty-odd Negroes joined the lone 
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branch of the Gileadites in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where Brown was then 
in business; but none ever followed the 
tenets of their determined leader or 
endangered their lives on account of 
their escaped brethren. 

John Brown was too much of a fa- 
natic to be discouraged by failure. Be- 
set by financial worries and balked in 
his anti-slavery efforts, he nevertheless 
tenaciously pursued his study of ways 
and means to accomplish “his greatest 
or principal object.” His hair was gray- 
ing rapidly and the toll of a hard life 
showed on his lined face, so that peo- 
ple began to think of him as aged, 
but his seething soul was more than 
ever actively dedicated to his provi- 
dential lifework. By the time he had 
found release from a business which 
no longer interested him, his mystical 
metamorphosis was complete. The call 
from Kansas found him ready for his 
new role as guerrilla leader and martyr. 


III 


When the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was 
enacted, Senator Sumner remarked: 
“{It} annuls all past compromises with 
slavery and makes all future compro- 
mises impossible. Thus it puts freedom 
and slavery face to face and bids them 
grapple.” The contest began the mo- 
ment the territory of Kansas was opened 
to settlers. From Maine to Texas all 
kinds of men—farmers and fanatics, 
hoodlums and adventurers—hurried to 
take advantage of the experiment in 
“squatter sovereignty.” Because the bor- 
dering state of Missouri had 50,000 
slaves, its planters stopped at nothing 
to save themselves from the conse- 
quences of a free Kansas. According 
to Senator David R. Atchison, their 
leader and chief of the Border Ruffians, 
“a horde of our Western savages with 


avowed purposes of destruction would 
be less formidable neighbors than Abo- 
litionists.”” The latter were equally ac- 
tive, and their Emigrant Aid Society 
worked hard to bring free-state men 
into the territory. When enough of them 
reached Kansas to challenge the govern- 
ment hastily and illegally organized by 
the pro-slavery group, they drew up a 
free-state constitution and refused to 
take cognizance of the laws enacted by 
the existing legislature. The result was 
lawlessness, intimidation, bloodshed. 

John Brown’s elder sons were among 
the first to join the dramatic crusade. 
In the fall of 1854 they informed their 
father of their decision to settle in Kan- 
sas. He gave them his blessing and 
assured them that if he were not ‘‘com- 
mitted to operate in another part of 
the field” he would have gladly joined 
them. The following spring five of his 
sons were in the territory, eager to make 
new homes for themselves. Shortly after 
their arrival, however, they found them- 
selves in the thick of the anti-slavery 
struggle and wrote to their father to 
send them guns forthwith. At this news 
the fiery Abolitionist was ready to meet 
his destiny. In his fifty-fifth year, gray 
and gaunt, he could not resist the op- 
portunity to strike at the abomination of 
his soul. To his wife he said, “For 
twenty years I have never made any 
business arrangement which would pre- 
vent me at any time from answering 
the call of the Lord.” He took leave 
of her at once, but he tarried to preach 
his doctrine and to collect money and 
ammunition in various towns along his 
route and did not reach his sons till 
early in October. 

John Brown had come to Kansas to 
wage war against the slavocrats. “I am 
here,” he declared shortly after his ar- 
rival, “to promote the killing of Ameri- 
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can slavery.” He was quick to discover, 
however, that few free-staters were 
actually of his mind. Much to his dis- 
quiet he found most of them as deter- 
mined to keep Negroes out of the terri- 
tory as to keep it free. He was not 
long in learning also what the fire-eaters 
were doing to further their cause. Sen- 
ator Atchison, their swashbuckling 
leader, continued his exhortation: “Get 
ready, arm yourselves; for if they abo- 
litionize Kansas you lose $100,000,000 
of your property. I am satisfied I can 
justify every act of yours before God 
and a jury.” The Sovereign Squatter, 
one of the numerous periodicals en- 
gaged in the agitation, thus commented 
on the attempt of the free-staters to 
organize a government of their own 
choosing: “In our opinion the only ef- 
fectual way to correct the evils that 
now exist is to hang up to the nearest 
tree the very last traitor who was 
instrumental in getting up, or participat- 
ing in, the celebrated Topeka Conven- 
tion.” As a consequence of this incite- 
ment several free-staters were killed 
and scores were robbed and beaten. 
The reports of each outrage, exagger- 
ated in the telling, greatly perturbed 
the impetuous Abolitionist. He believed 
that the Ruffians must be repaid in their 
own coin, that it was imperative to re- 
taliate in kind in order “to strike terror 
into the hearts of the pro-slavery peo- 
ple.” It was his hope that by doing this 
work of the Lord he would not only 
help drive the pro-slavery elements out 
of the territory but possibly even pre- 
cipitate the conflict which was to give 
slavery its deathblow. 

Late in May the volunteer troop led 
by his oldest son was called to help 
defend Lawrence from attack. Learning 
on the way that the free-state town had 
already been sacked, the company de- 


cided to return home. But not John 
Brown. “Now something must be 
done,” he expostulated with Weiner, 
one of his fellow volunteers. ‘“We have 
got to defend our families and our 
neighbors as best we can. Something 
is going to be done now. We must 
show by actual work that there are two 
sides to this thing and that they cannot 
go on with impunity.” With four of 
his sons and three others—“‘a little com- 
pany by ourselves’—he set out to per- 
form his duty as he saw it. Holding 
back in hiding a full day in order to 
do the Lord’s work on the Lord’s day, 
he led his band in the dead of night 
to the small pro-slavery settlement on 
the Pottawatomie, wakened the men on 
his list, and had five of them killed in 
cold blood. He had no previous traffic 
with his victims. Nor were they to his 
knowledge guilty of any overt act 
against their free-state neighbors. It was 
enough for the vengeful Abolitionist 
that they favored slavery and had there- 
fore committed murder in their hearts. 
Their mutilated and lifeless bodies gave 
notice to the advocates of slavery that 
Old Brown had declared war upon them 
and would stop at nothing to drive them 
out of Kansas. 

The first reaction was one of shock 
and terror on the part of everyone. Free- 
Staters were quick to condemn the crime 
and to disclaim any foreknowledge of 
it. Enraged Rufhans, gathered in posses, 
scoured the vicinity in vain for the out- 
laws and wreaked vengeance upon the 
cowering Northerners who fell into 
their hands. Among their numerous vic- 
tims were the two sons of John Brown 
who had not taken part in the blood- 
shed. But they failed to find the actual 
culprits. Indeed the old man soon 
proved himself their master not only in 
ruthlessness but in daring as well. 
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Neither admitting his guilt nor disclos- 
ing his hiding place, he prepared for 
open war. After ten days he succeeded 
at Black Jack, with a much smaller 
force, in defeating and capturing Cap- 
tain H. C. Pate and his troop. This 
victory, gained by courage and cunning, 
inclined many free-staters to overlook 
his desperado status and to hail him as 
their champion in battle. As Governor 
Robinson explained subsequently, “He 
was the only man who comprehended 
the situation, and saw the absolute ne- 
cessity of some such blow and had the 
nerve to strike it.” 

' Regarding himself at war with the 
pro-slavery forces, Old Brown did not 
scruple to raid their settlements for 
supplies and horses—asserting that he 
was merely appropriating what had 
originally belonged to the free-staters. 
Since the Ruffians were equally adapt 
at robbery, both sides terrorized the 
more peaceful settlers during the ensu- 
ing months. The climax of this warfare 
came at the end of August in Osawato- 
mie. It began with the unprovoked kill- 
ing of Frederick Brown as he went out 
at dawn to feed the horses. The shot 
was a signal for attack, and General 
Reid and his 250 men opened fire on 
the free-staters in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Old Brown, then some distance 
away, was notified of the murder of his 
son and he immediately hurried to en- 
gage the enemy. He commanded only 
about forty men in all, and in the end 
had to retire before a force six times 
as large, but the courage he had dis- 
played that day forever joined his name 
with Osawatomie. 

Brown’s fanatical fierceness and ruth- 
less audacity made him an ogre in the 
eyes of the Ruffians and a terrible saint 
to the free-staters. Anti-slavery raids 
were credited to him even when he had 


not the slightest connection with them. 
His admirers boasted at the time that 
“Old John Brown’s name is equal to 
an army with banners.” The hero of 
Osawatomie, however, was a very sick 
man during the late summer months. 
Prolonged privation and intensive exer- 
tion had sapped his strength and finally 
brought him down with dysentery and 
ague. Unable further to remain in the 
saddle, aware of the increasing strength 
of the free-staters owing largely to his 
own efforts, and knowing that the com- 
ing of winter was certain to force a 
truce between the opposing forces, 
Brown decided in October to leave 
Kansas for quieter quarters in order to 
rest and get well again. 


IV 


John Brown’s interest in Kansas be- 
gan to wane as soon as he believed it 
to be safe from Ruffian domination. 
“His greatest or principal object’’ was, 
after all, not so much to make the ter- 
ritory free as to eradicate slavery from 
the land. “I will carry the war to 
Africa,” he had stated after Osawato- 
mie; and to that end he directed him- 
self with all his fanatical energy. After 
about a week in Tabor, Iowa, he was 
strong enough to proceed eastwards to 
collect funds and arms, ostensibly for 
the struggle in Kansas but actually for 
the execution of his undisclosed plan. 

The dilatoriness, the distrustfulness, 
and the downright niggardliness of the 
wealthy Abolitionists in the East nearly 
broke his heart during the long interim 
between Osawatomie and Harper's 
Ferry. Although he made a favorable 
impression on almost everyone he met 
in the various cities he visited, and such 
men as Emerson and Thoreau greatly 
admired him, the net result in money 
and guns was scant indeed. One reason 
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for this failure was his secretiveness. 
“I do not expose my plans,” he told 
people who wished more information 
concerning his purposes. A more potent 
reason was that many of the leading 
Abolitionists were also pacifists and re- 
fused to encourage him. Most important 
was the fact that the free-staters in Kan- 
sas were by that time a majority and 
progressing peacefully towards their 
rightful control of the government ma- 
chinery. Whatever the explanation, the 
meagre response galled the irascible 
fighter who, still suffering from the rav- 
ages of his Kansas campaigns, believed 
he was fighting the Lord’s battle and 
entitled to the necessary money. 

In November, 1857, Brown returned 
to Kansas for a fortnight, “keeping very 
quiet, and looking about to see how the 
land lies.” When he satisfied himself 
that the prevailing peace would con- 
tinue through the coming winter, he 
did little more than try to procure volun- 
teers for his “African invasion.” Late 
the next June, however, he was back 
as Shubel Morgan and remained an 
active participant until early in 1859. 
Soon after his arrival he witnessed the 
conclusive defeat of the slavery forces 
at the polls. But Hamilton’s brutal 
massacre of a number of free-staters 
renewed the guerrilla warfare, and 
Brown-Morgan, despite his recurring 
malarial fever, was at hand wherever 
trouble was brewing. 

His chance to act on his own came 
late in December when a Negro ap- 
peared to ask that he and other slaves 
on a nearby Missouri plantation be 
saved from removal to the deep South. 
The old Abolitionist was only too glad 
for an opportunity to carry out his secret 
plan on an experimental scale. Again 
choosing the Sabbath day, he and sev- 
eral of his men raided the plantation in 


question as well as a neighboring one, 
took eleven slaves and all valuables they 
could carry, and returned safely to their 
hiding place in Kansas. Unfortunately 
his lieutenant Stevens, who had ven- 
tured forth with a few volunteers on 
a similar mission, killed the owner in 
freeing a Negress. The outcries against 
the crime at once reached fever pitch. 
Rewards for the apprehension of the 
raiders were quickly offered by the 
President of the United States and the 
Governor of Missouri. But at no time 
was Brown in danger of betrayal. It 
took him three months to bring the 
eleven slaves to safety in Canada, since 
he could not resist the temptation to 
appeal for funds on the way; but he 
delivered his charges to their destina- 
tion without losing a soul and despite 
the rewards of $3250 posted within 
view of his auditors at public meetings. 

More and more Brown came to think 
of himself as the new Moses whom God 
had chosen as “‘the deliverer of slaves.” 
With the fanaticism of pious presump- 
tion he believed in the greatness and 
urgency of his mission. To his friend 
Sanborn, who knew of his plan, he 
wrote that ‘‘the whole world during the 
present and future generation may 
reap” from the successful execution of 
his scheme. When he tearned of the 
effectiveness of his Missouri raid— 
slaveowners in that vicinity having to go 
to the expense of keeping a strong 
guard over their Negroes—he ached to 
make a similar attack on a much larger 
scale. So bent was he on this “African 
invasion,” in his eagerness to destroy 
Slavery at its source, that when his 
brother Jeremiah urged him to return 
to work and home affairs, he refused 
and said “he knew he was in the line 
of his duty and he must pursue it though 
it should destroy him and his family.” 
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V 

Even as. most Northerners, Brown 
was certain that the slaves yearned to 
be delivered and would eagerly follow 
him to freedom. When Colonel William 
A. Phillips tried to point out that Ne- 
groes were a meek and intimidated 
lot, the old Abolitionist assured him 
to the contrary: “You have not studied 
them right, and you have not studied 
them long enough. Human nature is 
the same everywhere.”” Nor was he in 
the slightest disillusioned by the piti- 
fully small Negro attendance at the 
convention in Chatham, Canada, which 
was to organize his campaign against 
slavery. No amount of evidence, in 
truth, could alter his belief that the 
slaves on the plantations would hasten 
to join his forces the moment they 
learned of his purpose. “When I strike,” 
he told Frederick Douglass during their 
final secret meeting in August, 1859, 
“the bees will begin to swarm, and I 
shall want you to help me hive them.” 
And when the realistic ex-slave refused 
to join in the fantastic enterprise and 
pleaded with Brown to act within rea- 
son, the latter continued without him 
as if unable to hold back. 


His plan was to capture Harper's 
Ferry by sudden attack, open the arsenal 
with its huge supply of arms to the 
slaves who were certain to flock to him 
on learning the glad tidings, close the 
mountain passes with his armed des- 

tadoes, and drive ever southward 
with his swelling forces of white and 
black volunteers until the country was 
rid of slavery. On June 30, 1859, he 
arrived in Hagerstown, Maryland, with 
two of his younger sons and the faith- 
ful Jeremiah Anderson to spy out the 
land. All summer he worked and wor- 
ried, brooding over the timidity of his 
wealthy supporters and the failure of 


his lieutenants to recruit the needed 
volunteers. Driven by fanatical faith, 
however, he proceeded to carry out his 
self-imposed task with the pitiful means 
at his command. With twenty-one men 
in all—sixteen white and five black— 
he started out on the night of October 
16, once more on the eve of the Sab- 
bath, in the direction of Harper's Ferry. 
By daybreak he was in complete control 
of the town and the federal arsenal 
and master of a number of prominent 
hostages. Although he knew he was 
committing treason and challenging 
with his little troop the military might 
of the nation, he had made no provis- 
ion for retreat. Confident that he was 
engaged in the Lord’s work and there- 
fore certain to succeed, he permitted 
a river to separate him from the safety 
of the hills and allowed a train to pass 
through to sound the alarm. Once the 
mad venture became known, it was 
quashed with tragic rapidity. After two 
days of brave and stubborn resistance 
ten of his men, including two of his 
sons, lay dead and dying, he and four 
others were under arrest, and the rest 
were in flight. 


News of the event exploded on the 
pages of the nation’s newspapers. South- 
erners, fearful of the portent, clamored 
for the immediate hanging of the raid- 
ers. Even the more ardent of the Abo- 
litionists refused to condone treason as 
a means to Negro emancipation. Yet 
within the brief period of a fortnight 
the attitude in the North towards the 
ill and aged prisoner changed strikingly 
from antipathy to acclamation. The im- 
mediate reason for this radical shift in 
public opinion was Virginia’s appar- 
ently undue haste to dispatch its notori- 
ous enemy from this world. In spite 
of his wounds and objections Brown 
was tried a week after his arrest and a 
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few days later was sentenced to be 
hanged within a month. The man’s no- 
ble deportment during this ordeal 
worked even more in his favor. His 
bravery while fighting against over- 
whelming odds, his simple eloquence in 
court and in his copious correspondence, 
and his utter self-abnegation could not 
but win the admiration of those who 
sympathized with the cause he cham- 
pioned. His address to the court before 
sentence was pronounced, uttered with 
homely directness and with a passionate 
belief in his own innocence, moved 
deeply the hearts of lovers of liberty 
and justice the world over. His readi- 
ness for martyrdom made him reject 
the plea of insanity in his family and 
the efforts of his friends to help him 
escape. “I think,” he wrote, “I cannot 
now better serve the cause I love so 
much than to die for it; and in my 
death I may do more than in my life.” 
To the very end he was preoccupied 
with the struggle against slavery, cer- 
tain that victory was near. In his last 
letter to his children he bequeathed 
them this legacy: “John Brown writes 
to his children to abhor, with undying 
hatred also, the sum of all villainies— 
slavery.” 

His remarkable equanimity in the 
face of death, and even more his com- 
plete devotion to the Abolitionist cause, 
greatly endeared Osawatomie Brown to 
the people in the North and made him 
a symbol of inspiration long before his 
body began to molder in the grave. In 
the words of Mr. Villard, “The innate 
nobility of the man, his essential un- 
selfishness and his readiness for the su- 
preme sacrifice, all heightened the im- 
pending tragedy, and brought to many 
the conviction that, misguided as he 
was, here was another martyr whose 
blood was to be the seed, not of his 


church, but of his creed.’” During his 
incarceration and after his death the 
leading Abolitionists extolled his serv- 
ices to their cause at every opportunity. 
George L. Stearns, wealthy Boston 
business man and one of his chief 
supporters, believed him to be “the rep- 
resentative man of this century, as 
Washington was of the last.” Emerson 
referred to him as “that new saint who 
will make the gallows glorious like the 
cross.” In truth the soul of John 
Brown was at once on the march— 
quickening the outbreak of the Civil 
War and sending young men to an 
eager death to achieve the thing for 
which he had died. 


VI 


John Brown’s immortality was at- 
tained by a happy concatenation of 
circumstances: the nation had become 
economically ripe for the change to our 
present industrial society; the people 
were deeply stirred by the agitation of 
the Abolitionists; the crimes committed 
by Brown in Kansas were not generally 
known; the self-sacrificing zeal inspiring 
the raid on Harper’s Ferry and the 
boldness with which it was carried out 
tended to minimize his guilt in the sub- 
sequent bloodshed; the presumed haste 
of Governor Wise to deal him Vir- 
ginia’s justice could not but react in his 
favor; and most of all his final saintly 
behavior helped to cloak his previous 
reprehensible acts with the martyr’s 
mantle. An unfavorable shift in events 
might easily have deprived him of his- 
torical significance. If the Abolitionist 
leaders, for instance, had known in 1856 
that Brown had organized and directed 
the murders at Pottawatomie—only 
many years later was his part in it fully 
verified—it is more than likely that 
they would have recoiled from any con- 
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tact with him and thus condemned him 
to the obscurity to which time had rele- 
gated the other Kansas outlaws. 

But speculation is now footless. Even 
his detractors must concede that John 
Brown, by the power of his fanatical 
faith and audacious action, had suc- 
ceeded in dramatizing the conflict be- 


tween the industrial North and the 
slavocratic South and in precipitating 
the war which was to doom the system 
of society based on chattel labor. This 
achievement, untarnished by the blood- 
shed of which he was certainly guilty, 
has forever illumined his name in the 
annals of American history. 


Beautiful as a Spectrum 


EDITH HENRICH 


“Beautiful as a spectrum: all the bright 
colors we ever saw in a strip of fact, 
gathered from the source and made abstract 
by the impersonal measurement of light.” 
“Beautiful as the scale of a violin: 
contrived to fit our utmost listening: 


here the highest possible sound will sing, 
and here the lowest possible song begin.” 


But we are almost deaf and almost blind: 

the light goes infinitely wide and free 

beyond the little wave-lengths we can see, 

and only filtered musics reach the mind. 

The worlds we cannot see or hear press round 
days built from an inch of color, a scrap of sound. 


Chronicle 


EpITH HENRICH 


From this point on the hill I can see clearly 
the pattern of a journey made in time, 


the route I followed, driven by farewell, 
the tongueless word that filled a little world: 


all rooms in houses held it like a bell, 
and cities called it from impersonal doorways: 


I heard it countless times along the road 
I traveled in search of a country with large air. 


At last I settled here; the sound thinned out 
to an image of open sky, a wideness of stars. 


After the darkness, I saw the first light color 
the hills I had chosen, and set them apart from each other. 


Across the valley, cattle moved on their slow 
intuitive journey toward mid-day shade and water: 


there were eight and they moved together, but they kept 
a measured distance of daisies between each one. 


Existence hummed in the clover; it was real; 
one tree had flowers to illustrate the morning. 


I imagined room as a seed might postulate 
space for its utmost leaf, its last most backward bud. 


I saw the integrity of plants, the claim 
of every animal to its separate cycle. 


I felt the privilege of personal growth, the proof 
involved in living out an inward thing. 


I dreamed of volume, even for my love, 
circumference for its shadow, all my loss. 


The individual life within me climbed 

the bright invisible scaffold out of pain: 
inch by inch, leaning upon the air 

with hands as blind as leaves, I felt my way. 


From this point on the hill, I see blue shadows 
moist and sweet in the hollows of the world, 


and know they are of my valley and my mind, 
both of my growing and the growing grass. 


This is the landscape that I came to find, 
and night will be natural, as the morning was. 


The Sense of Regain: A Theory of Comedy 


HAROLD H. WATTS 


RISTOTLE is silent. Discussions 
A of the nature of comedy lack 
the peak which dominates all 
journeys exploring the nature of 
tragedy. Such journeys can be measured 
by the distance which lies between them 
and the sacred mountain; speculations 
about comedy cannot be. An effort to 
trace the psychological effects of comedy 
is—one may as well confess—chiefly a 
product of one age. When one writes 
about comedy—indeed, when one writes 
comedy—he should know that he can 
no more than touch or assess current 


least, does not dream of making bold 
claims for his work. The teller of the 
grants douleurs of Tristan and Iseut 
might boast that their grief speaks to 
unknown times. Indeed, modesty may 
not be one of the chief virtues; and it 
is certainly not the virtue of the tragic 
poet. But modesty of a particular kind 
dominates the mind of a man who 
writes comedy, and this even though his 
play be as gross and immodest as the 
symbol of Priapus. 


II 


A sort of modesty, then, is the vade 
mecum of the comic playwright. He 
may or may not be aware of its pres- 
ence; but so long as he writes comedy, 
it guides him. It does not hold him from 
bold judgment of the vices and follies 
of his time; it lets him speak boldly 
in the forum. But it keeps him in the 
forum; that is the clue to this sort of 
modesty. The comic writer may not 
leave the market-place; to ascend the 
hill, to address Capitoline Jove in eter- 


nal accents is not permitted him. His 
modesty constrains him from making 
assertions that the tragic poet must 
make if, indeed, he is to be a tragic 
poet. The tragic poet supposes that he 
sees truly and profoundly as concerns 
the will of the gods, human greatness 
and vileness, and‘ the ties that link man 
with man. The tragic poet reports little 
or nothing of how people dress and 
amuse themselves, how they make their 
living, and how they consult one sooth- 
sayer after another. Not his concern is 
man’s stubborn refusal to understand 
his fellows—and, for that matter, his 
even more stubborn timidity which 
keeps him from pushing to bloody ex- 
tremes the results of his misunderstand- 
ing. These things lie in the province of 
the comic writer. 

Again, as the tragic writer tells of 
the love of Tristan and Iseut, he should 
(we feel) keep at a minimum his ac- 
counts of tapestries and table-manners. 
This same feeling is at work in the pro- 
duction we give to an old tragic drama. 
We suppress antiquarian clutter; we aim 
at a style of acting that is simple and 
eternal. All this indicates our belief 
that enjoyment of great tragedy ought 
to be natural and immediate—and that, 
if we do not, the fault is ours and not 
the tragic poet's. It is some imperfec- 
tion of our own that holds us back from 
the complete identification that the dead 
poet confidently expected. 

It is true that we may also fail to 
come to grips with the comedy of an- 
other age, Goldoni’s or Marivaux’s or 
Sheridan’s. But here we do not feel 
ashamed. Why this failure does not 


Chronicle 


EpITH HENRICH 


From this point on the hill I can see clearly 
the pattern of a journey made in time, 

the route I followed, driven by farewell, 

the tongueless word that filled a little world: 


all rooms in houses held it like a bell, 
and cities called it from impersonal doorways: 


I heard it countless times along the road 
I traveled in search of a country with large air. 


At last I settled here; the sound thinned out 
to an image of open sky, a wideness of stars. 


After the darkness, I saw the first light color 
the hills I had chosen, and set them apart from each other. 


Across the valley, cattle moved on their slow 

intuitive journey toward mid-day shade and water: 
there were eight and they moved together, but they kept 
a measured distance of daisies between each one. 
Existence hummed in the clover; it was real; 

one tree had flowers to illustrate the morning. 

I imagined room as a seed might postulate 

space for its utmost leaf, its last most backward bud. 


I saw the integrity of plants, the claim 

of every animal to its separate cycle. 

I felt the privilege of personal growth, the proof 
involved in living out an inward thing. 


I dreamed of volume, even for my love, 
circumference for its shadow, all my loss. 


The individual life within me climbed 

the bright invisible scaffold out of pain: 
inch by inch, leaning upon the air 

with hands as blind as leaves, I felt my way. 


From this point on the hill, I see blue shadows 
moist and sweet in the hollows of the world, 


and know they are of my valley and my mind, 
both of my growing and the growing grass. 


This is the landscape that I came to find, 
and night will be natural, as the morning was. 


The Sense of Regain: A Theory of Comedy 


Haro_p H. WAtTTs 


RISTOTLE is silent. Discussions 
A of the nature of comedy lack 
the peak which dominates all 
journeys exploring the nature of 
tragedy. Such journeys can be measured 
by the distance which lies between them 
and the sacred mountain; speculations 
about comedy cannot be. An effort to 
trace the psychological effects of comedy 
is—one may as well confess—chiefly a 
product of one age. When one writes 
about comedy—indeed, when one writes 
comedy—he should know that he can 
no more than touch or assess current 


least, does not dream of making bold 
claims for his work. The teller of the 
grants douleurs of Tristan and Iseut 
might boast that their grief speaks to 


unknown times. Indeed, modesty may 
not be one of the chief virtues; and it 
is certainly not the virtue of the tragic 
poet. But modesty of a particular kind 
dominates the mind of a man who 
writes comedy, and this even though his 
play be as gross and immodest as the 
symbol of Priapus. 


II 


A sort of modesty, then, is the vade 
mecum of the comic playwright. He 
may or may not be aware of its pres- 
ence; but so long as he writes comedy, 
it guides him. It does not hold him from 
bold judgment of the vices and follies 
of his time; it lets him speak boldly 
in the forum. But it keeps him in the 
forum; that is the clue to this sort of 
modesty. The comic writer may not 
leave the market-place; to ascend the 
hill, to address Capitoline Jove in eter- 


nal accents is not permitted him. His 
modesty constrains him from making 
assertions that the tragic poet must 
make if, indeed, he is to be a tragic 
poet. The tragic poet supposes that he 
sees truly and profoundly as concerns 
the will of the gods, human greatness 
and vileness, and the ties that link man 
with man. The tragic poet reports little 
or nothing of how people dress and 
amuse themselves, how they make their 
living, and how they consult one sooth- 
sayer after another. Not his concern is 
man’s stubborn refusal to understand 
his fellows—and, for that matter, his 
even more stubborn timidity which 
keeps him from pushing to bloody ex- 
tremes the results of his misunderstand- 
ing. These things lie in the province of 
the comic writer. 

Again, as the tragic writer tells of 
the love of Tristan and Iseut, he should 
(we feel) keep at a minimum his ac- 
counts of tapestries and table-manners. 
This same feeling is at work in the pro- 
duction we give to an old tragic drama. 
We suppress antiquarian clutter; we aim 
at a style of acting that is simple and 
eternal. All this indicates our belief 
that enjoyment of great tragedy ought 
to be natural and immediate—and that, 
if we do not, the fault is ours and not 
the tragic poet's. It is some imperfec- 
tion of our own that holds us back from 
the complete identification that the dead 
poet confidently expected. 

It is true that we may also fail to 
come to grips with the comedy of an- 
other age, Goldoni’s or Marivaux’s or 
Sheridan’s. But here we do not feel 
ashamed. Why this failure does not 
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trouble us, we perhaps may not formu- 
late; but we admit our incapacity cheer- 
fully. Scrutiny suggests that the “fault” 
lies in the very nature of comedy itself. 
It is a by-product of that modesty which 
kept the comic writer strolling in the 
public square and which forbade him 
to have traffic with holy places, be they 
temples or churches, synagogues or cha- 
pels. Usually, we are content to say 
that an old comedy is too quaint; it is 
our right to be ignorant of the sedan- 
chairs and the pomades of another time. 
But perhaps we do not see that these 
objects, which once cluttered the fore- 
ground of men’s minds, are a sign- 
manual, the expression of the particular 
modesty which pervades all comedy. 
This modesty is likely to inhibit pro- 
found insight; it certainly encourages 
reportage. 

This barrier of facts observed at a 
particular moment in a particular street 
or chamber bars the way to the reader 
of an old comedy. Sometimes it will 
seem that the old play is al] reportage 
and our reading of it bootless. This we 
distinctly feei in reading certain comic 
scenes of Shakespeare, even though we 
have realized that comedy, of its very 
nature, permits scenes that are no more 
than a tissue of reportage. In fact, the 
Opposite is non-existent: comic scenes 
devoid of reportage. For we cannot 
imagine Maria and Sir Toby Belch and 
Malvolio sitting at any other board 
than one of Jacobean oak; we cannot 
fancy Lady Teazle hiding behind a 
screen covered with anything else than 
scenic paper. In short, to enjoy old 
comedy, we must in the first place cul- 
tivate antiquarian enthusiasm: the sort 
of emotion that impels us to exclaim 
with amusement, when we are at a mu- 
seum, “Did they actually ride in such 
carriages!” 


Only this acquired taste will get us 
over the initial barricade thrown up by 
the modesty of the old comic writer. 
Even if he had had foresight, he could 
not have freed himself of these imper- 
fections, this excess of reporting. Had 
he tried, he would have moved away 
from the public area; he would have 
ceased to write comedy. 

From this, it is plain that the only 
comedy for which we can have spon- 
taneous enthusiasm is the comedy of 
our own day. Comedy never intends 
to speak across the years; it is a dra- 
matic representation addressed to 4s. 
We frequent certain places of business 
and amusement, we read certain books, 
and (unlike our forbears) we pro- 
nounce ¢ea to rhyme with bee. A comedy 
must be written in a certain year of 
grace; as Maugham has observed, it 
cannot hope to have a natural, easy 
existence for more than ten or twenty 
years. 

These observed circumstances point 
to the psychological values of comedy, 
which are in sharp contrast to the bet- 
ter known ones of tragedy. Further, the 
truth of any assertion one makes about 
comedy can be verified only in the 
comedy of our own period, of our own 
market-place. Other comedy can offer 
but halting evidence. We can suspect 
that comedy had, in another age, certain 
psychological functions; we cannot de- 
clare. 

Ill 

Comedy of our own day — comedy 
which does not demand spade-work, 
comedy to which we can give a response 
naive and true—gives us two immediate 
pleasures: 1) that of recognition; and 
2) that of applying a limited scale of 
human truth. These separate pleasures 
are found together; they produce, al- 
most, a single effect—they call forth 
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what one may call a sense of regain. 
What this sense is we cannot justly 
state until we study in isolation each 
pleasure that stimulates it. 

Recognition is the pleasure given us 
by certain objects and ideas which we 
find in the comedy of our own period. 
They are the very ideas and objects 
which will challenge the antiquary and 
discourage the student of time to come. 
But their griefs do not concern us. We 
only feel (rather than know) that, in 
today’s comedy, the characters must 
lead the kind of lives we lead, or at 
least the kind of lives led by certain 
of our acquaintance. The characters 
must follow a modern schedule of liv- 
ing, depending on the appliances and 
catch-words we depend on. They must 
make their living—and their often silly 
economies—as we make ours. They 
must be guilty of the same false em- 
phasis that our neighbors make today 
and that we (alas, for our folly!) made 
yesterday. We go to the theatre deter- 
mined to encounter the mental and 
material bric-a-brac of our stretch of 
time. 

From this it should be plain—the 
list of items asserts it—that this process 
of recognition is not the same as the 
process of identification (complete or 
partial) which tragedy demands. If we 
“recognize” with anything but calm or 
lively pleasure, the dramatist has ceased 
to be comic, has stepped into the shadow 
of a nearby temple. For recognition is 
always made with a crucial reservation: 
Here is something that is a part of my 
experience, but not an immediate part. 
Even when we recognize ourselves in 
a comedy, it is ourselves as we were 
some years since, not as we now are. 
(Tragedy, of course, directs our gaze 
to our present moral nature.) Thus, a 
collection of peccadilloes that were ours 


moves us no more deeply than the sight 
of our faces in an old picture or the 
sound of our voices on a recording ma- 
chine. Even as we acknowledge the like- 
ness, we privately repudiate it: the real, 
essential ego has escaped the comic ar- 
row. The egos that do not escape really 
rough handling (hence our delight) are 
those of our dear friends and relatives. 
Their folly we have always suspected, 
and now the dramatist has put it in a 
revealing light. That the dramatist’s 
models do not see what has happened 
to them adds the final, ironical spice 
to the act of recognition. 


IV 


In actuality, this pleasure intertwines 
with the other delight which a comic 
dramatist gives: that of exercising an 
extremely limited scale of values, of 
saying glibly, “How true to human na- 
ture!” This pleasure, admittedly, still 
lurks for us, behind the reportage of 
old comedies. But it exists immediate 
and delicious in a comedy of our own 
age. Our reaction is so “natural,” so 
keen is our joy at having certain of our 
values affirmed, that we are blind as 
to what has really taken place. In the 
first place, the dramatist has, by sur- 
prise and contrast, forced the “‘natural”’ 
exclamation from us; further, his in- 
genuity conceals from us that no 
comedy is true to human nature as we 
seriously know it. It is true to human 
nature only as we (with the dramatist 
for cicerone) know it from our walks 
in public places. It has nothing to say 
of that nature when it is really most 
human; that is, private, retired, tragic. 
It is the trick of comedy to confirm 
all our superficial judgments; it must 
make us ignore those which we regard 
as profound and eternal. 

Our superficial judgments, we see 
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when we inspect them—a scrutiny the 
comic dramatist discourages—are those 
which we hold in common with our fel- 
lows, with those who are of like back- 
ground and education. In the sixteenth 
century, it was a belief in the humors 
and their power to shape folly. In the 
eighteenth century, it was belief in good 
sense and its power to avert folly. We 
of the twentieth share, perhaps, a belief 
in complete relativity and its power 
maliciously to illuminate all firm adher- 
ences, whether to outworn traditions or 
to new dogma. Such held beliefs enable 
us to live at peace with our neighbors 
and, quite often, in ignorance of what 
we as individuals are. When we par- 
ticipate in comedy, we are spared ask- 
ing how much we decline from, how 
much we overshoot the normal beliefs 
of our age. Comedy fully enjoyed reiter- 
ates that these beliefs are the only ones 
worth pursuing; comedy indicates deftly 
the folly of men who ponder a measure 
of vice and virtue different from the 
pat discriminations which stabilize af- 
fairs of state, of the counting-house, 
and (even|) of the heart. Malvolio may 
be own colisin to Hamlet, but since he 
figures in 4 comedy, we join Maria and 
Sir Toby in reassuring laughter.’ Like- 
wise, we are glad to see that Lydia 
Languish decides that the nameless stir- 
rings in her breast are indeed vapors. 
And we are grateful to a playright 
like Mr. Maugham who assures us that 
efforts to discover and comply with laws 
of behavior are no more than “‘stuffy”; 
for we have moments when we suspect 
that all life is not just a flux, jolly and 
formless. 

Tragedy, more or less great, does the 
opposite of confirming us in a conven- 
tional set of values. It gives us Hamlet 
for Malvolio, a Chekhov woman for 


1This after reportage is penetrated, to be sure. 


Lydia Languish, and—or so Mr. O'Neill 
supposes—Nina Leeds for a Maugham 
heroine. And these are gifts that the 
human spirit can only at its peril reject, 
since all of them—well or less well— 
point to that within us which rejects 
the values that have forum-currency. 
Tragic figures affect us entirely other- 
wise than do comic. They stir us to 
thought which is inconvenient in the 
market-place (and in the comedy) of 
any age. The true relation of man to 
the gods (or God), the duty of man 
to himself, the validity of all concepts 
of good and evil—these are the stuff 
of tragedy, and they are the stuff of 
that life of our own which is secret 
and often—thanks to comedy and our 
participation in it—most ignored. We 
are content to recognize, we are glad 
to cry a facile Hail to truth of a sort. 
We are eager to find an abiding place 
in the type of universe the comic drama- 
tist provides for us. It is a universe 
compact of familiar objects and pain- 
less ideas. To reside there is to be 
cradled, to forego mental and spiritual 
growth in favor of a lively jounce. 


V 


But too often we, like the greatest 
comic dramatists, slip unwillingly into 
tragedy. With them and with the pro- 
fessedly tragic writers, we wander 
toward the sacred hill which rises above 
trade and gaiety. Yet, since we are quite 
limited beings—not tragic poets—we 
must retreat from the precipices where 
one stands to talk to the gods. It is 
the comic writer who shows us how to 
retreat, who recalls us ‘‘to ourselves,” 
as the saying goes. To our relief, he 
offers us recognition and a commonplace 
set of values. He provides a mediocre 
kind of sanity in place of the destruc- 
tive truth which tragedy and the secret 
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parts of our own nature contain. He 
stirs in us, for evil or for good, a sense 
of regain. The familiar objects repro- 
duced, the current platitudes buttressed 
—it is these that give us a sense of 
regaining what the more cowardly part 
of our natures had feared might be 
gone forever. It is, to be accurate, a 
repossession of objects that some part 
of our being should say farewell to 
without a sigh. 

But few of us are ready to say fare- 
well without a sigh. We do not desire 
to turn to a deep, consistently tragic 
view of man’s life. When this view 
threatens to dominate our minds, then 
do we welcome the power of comedy 
to stir in us a sense of return, of a re- 
stored ‘‘sense of balance.” We are will- 
ing to overlook the fact that balancing 


involves cancellation. We do not care 
what we strike out; simply we pant 
to walk in the public place again, to 
be repatriated in the world of medi- 
ocrity from which tragedy and our own 
self-knowledge have drawn us away. 

In tragedy (and in religion) we come 
to see man’s character as it is. In the 
facile and compromising world of com- 
edy we learn how to be content with 
man’s nature as it seems to be. One 
must note that the person who wills 
to live in no other world has confessed 
that for him no other attitude is possi- 
ble. Perhaps, however, there persist in 
him impulses maimed and unfruitful. 
One need not be an enemy of comedy 
to observe that for such a lack the 
brightness and unimplemented scepti- 
cism of modern comedy is no anodyne. 


Sonnet From the Osage 


WINSTON WEATHERS 


Afternoon is blemished by the clock. 
(Am I afraid?) I see the burning rock 
Evaporate upon the sky, the sky 

Is blue and red, impertinent to life 

And time. The afternoon is hot and still. 


I watch a shadow drift across the hill. 
Where temper blooms in sunset and in rose. 
(I hear the silence of a prairie stone.) 


Turn to reveries of dusk. The time 

To still the clock has come. The blue of day 
Is now the violet of night, the red 

Becomes a shadow of a star. I watch 

The congregation of the hills. (I hear 

The call of some impassioned, lonely tree.) 


History and War in Tolstoy's War and Peace 


JAMES T. FARRELL 


AR AND PEACE is a histor- 
W ical novel which includes a 
formal presentation of Tol- 
stoy’s theory of history. The theory is 
developed in a long essay closing the 
Epilogue, and it is additionally referred 
to and discussed in various parts of 
the narrative. “The subject of history is 
the life of peoples and of humanity. 
To catch and pin down in words—that 
is, to describe directly the life, not only 
of humanity, but even of a single peo- 
ple, appears to be impossible.”?-? 
Ancient historians, attempting to de- 
scribe the life of a people, recounted 
the actions of individual rulers and ex- 
plained these actions as being guided 
by the will of the Deity. Problems of 
historical causation were solved by the 
assumption that the Deity directly par- 
ticipated in “the affairs of mankind.” 
The Greek idea involved the concept 
of Nemesis or Fate, and, although dis- 
tinguishable from the medieval idea of 
God, it is not necessary here to go into 
these detailed distinctions. By and large, 
Tolstoy is correct in his broad statement. 
He then points out that modern history 
rejects the idea of Deity and substitutes 
the will and actions of great men, of 
leading personalities, monarchs, gener- 
als, journalists, and idealogues. 


Modern history has rejected the faiths of the 
ancients, without putting any new convic- 
tion in their place; and the logic of the posi- 
tion has forced the historians, leaving behind 
them the rejected, divine right of kings and 


4All estetions from War and Peace are taken from 
the Modern Library edition, not necessarily because I 
consider it better than other editions, but simply because 
it happened to be the one available to me at the time 
I undertook this study. 
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fate of the ancients, to come back by a dif- 
ferent path to the same point again: to the 
recognition, that is (1) that peoples are 
led by individual persons; and (2) that 
there is a certain goal towards which hu- 
manity and the peoples constituting it are 
moving.® 


And modern history, in accepting this 
assumption, “‘is like a deaf man answer- 
ing questions which no one has asked 
arr 

The real problem of historiography, 
assuming that the subject of history 
is the story of humanity, is that of force. 
What force moves nations ? What force 
moves humanity ? 

The aim of historiography is thus 
the discovery of the laws of motion. 
The human mind, however, cannot con- 
ceive of motion as being absolutely con- 
tinuous. The laws of motion of history 
can be studied only if arbitrary selec- 
tions are made. But the arbitrary selec- 
tion of units of motion renders continu- 
Ous motion discontinuous and thereby 
leads to error. The historian must arbi- 
trarily assume some beginning of an 
event, when in fact there is no begin- 
ning. Tolstoy then argues that after 
the historian has selected a point of de- 
parture, he examines the will of one 
person—a sovereign, for example—as 
if this could be equated with the wills 
of all those over whom he rules. And 
historical science, as it has developed, 
has taken smaller and smaller units for 
analysis, thereby striving to approximate 
the truth. Yet every conclusion so ar- 
rived at can be dissipated like dust by 
merely taking a different unit, a differ- 
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ent point of departure. 
What then is to be done? 


For the investigation of the laws of his- 
tory, we must completely change the subject 
of observations, must let kings and minis- 
ters and generals alone, and study the homo- 
geneous, infinitesimal elements by which 
masses are led. No one can say how far it 
has been given to man to advance in that 
direction in understanding of the laws of 
history. But it is obvious that only in that 
direction lies any possibility of discovering 
historical laws; and that the human intellect 
has hitherto not devoted to that method of 
research one millionth part of the energy 
that historians have put into the description 
of the doings of various kings, ministers, and 
generals, and the exposition of their own 
views on those doings.® 


If this direction is taken in the study 
of history—that of studying the masses 
rather than the leader and through them 
seeking the laws of motion of history— 
some laws can be discovered and others 
cannot be discovered. This then poses 


the two essential questions of history: 

“1. What is power? 

“2. What force produces the move- 
ments of peoples ?’’® 

Tolstoy comes to the conclusion that 
these questions are, in the final analysis, 
unanswerable. Power is a relationship 
between people. It is based on the ac- 
quiescence of the masses. The more one 
expresses the opinions, theories, and 
justifications of the combined acts of 
the masses of people, the less is his 
direct share in the action. The general, 
for instance, who gives orders and is 
removed on a hill during battle takes 
a less direct share in the movements of 
the armies back and forth than the sol- 
diers who charge with guns and bayo- 
nets, and the opposing soldiers who 
meet this charge and resist it. 

The movement of people is not a 
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consequence of the exercise of power. 
It is, rather, a consequence of the com- 
bined wills of all of the peoples who 
make up the mass of people in motion. 
In this connection Tolstoy dismisses the 
idea of a social contract—indeed, he 
dismisses all assumptions which relate 
to the delegation of will by the masses 
to one man or to 4 few men. He holds 
that such theories are merely circular: 
they explain nothing. According to 
them, power is the cause of historical 
events and that power is the combined 
will of the masses vested in a leader. 
The condition for this exercise of power 
is that the leader expresses the will of 
the masses. “.. . power is power... a 
word the meaning of which is beyond 
our comprehension.”’? 

These problems are, then, reducible 
to that of freedom and necessity. Does 
or does not man have free will? The 
great-man-theory of history obviously 
attributes freedom of will to the leader. 
Tolstoy rejects this assumption. Rather 
than polarize freedom and necessity, he 
sees them in mutual inter-relationship. 
Freedom is content; necessity is form. 
Man exists only in time and space. All 
men participate in the historical action 
of a given period; that is, the actions 
of all men are part of the total history 
of that given period. If a man is re- 
stricted in his actions by even one law, 
then he is not totally free. But we have 
already seen that Tolstoy admits the 
validity of speaking of historical law: 
he thus rejects the concept of absolute 
freedom of the will. Further, in order 
for a man to be absolutely free, he 
would have to exist beyond the bonds 
of time and space; but if he did, he 
would not be a man living on the plane 
of history. If he is outside the plane of 
history, his actions have no bearing on 
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this problem. 

The fact is, then, that man is con- 
trolled by necessity. The expression of 
necessity is found in the concept of law. 
Some laws are known; others are un- 
known, and some of these can never 
be known. Since man lives in time and 
place and is an actor on the stage of 
history, he is part of history. For him 
to know all would be for the part to 
be greater than the whole. 

Yet man, in his consciousness, does 
not feel in bondage to necessity: he has 
a consciousness of freedom. ‘‘Conscious- 
ness says: I alone am. . . I measure 
moving time . . . I am outside of cause 
.. .’8 This view is based on and em- 
bodies a bifurcation. Reason permits 
man to grasp and express the laws of 
necessity; consciousness provides man 
with his conviction of “the reality of 
free will.” (Tolstoy, the artist, was a 
much sounder psychologist than Tol- 
stoy, the thinker, was a philosopher, 
even though it is patent that he had a 
clever, original, and first-rate mind.) To 
continue: man in his consciousness has 
or holds to the idea of unlimited free- 
dom of will. With his reason he ex- 
amines—examines free will. There are 
thus two sources of knowledge and 
“only by their synthesis is a clear con- 
ception of the life of man gained.”® 
Ergo: consciousness is content; necessity 
is form. 

This problem, in relation to history, 
is different from what it is in theology: 
“. . . The question relates, not to the 
essential nature of the will of man, but 
to the representation of the manifesta- 
tions of that will in the past and under 
certain conditions.”?° Tolstoy is here 
generalizing what he concretely embod- 
ied in the narrative of War and Peace. 
This fact casts a different light on his 

SP. 1142 P. 1142 ™P. 1135 


theory. It shows his utter sincerity and 
purity of motives, his responsible effort 
to put all his cards on the table for 
the reader." 

Tolstoy was a contemporary of Marx 
and Engels. In What is Art?, he dis- 
missed Marxian economics in a rather 
casual way, to say the least; however, 
many of his denunciations of capitalism, 
written after his change in the 1880's, 
can be easily and consistently harmon- 
ized with Marxian economics.!? Marx 
and Engels also posed the problem of 
history. Listen to Engels on this same 
problem: 


Men make their own history, whatever its 
outcome may be, in that each person follows 
his own consciously desired end, and it is 
precisely the resultant of these many wills 
operating in different directions and of their 
manifold effects upon the outer world that 
constitutes history. Thus it is . . . a question 
of what many individuals desire. The will 
is determined by passion or deliberation. 
But the levers which immediately determine 
assion or deliberation are of very different 

inds. Partly they may be external objects, 
partly ideal motives, ambition, ‘enthusiasm 
for truth and justice,” personal hatred or 
purely individual whims of all kinds. But, 
on the one hand, we have seen that the 
many individual wills active in history for 
the most part produce results quite other 
than those intended—often quite the oppo- 
site; their motives therefore in relation to 
the total result are likewise of only secondary 
significance. On the other hand, the further 
question arises: what driving forces in turn 


“There are relatively few cases in modern literature of 
an artist’s striving to set down all of his theories with the 
same rigor that Tolstoy did. An attempt by the creative 
artist to think often goes unappreciated, in America par- 
ticularly. One constantly meets with prejudices against the 
very idea of the artist thinking, as if there were some 
danger to art in the act. In view of this fact. we should 
more highly appreciate Tolstoy's effort. Further light on 
his theorizing can be gained by contrasting the quality of 
his thought with that of other writers of world signifi- 
cance. One might, for instance, contrast Tolstoy's thinking 
with that of Thomas Mann. The latter would suffer from 
this contrast. 


42For instance, Tolstoy's denunciations of art as a class 
phenomenon in What is Art? are generally consistent 
with the Marxian analysis of capitalism. It is also inter- 
esting to note in passing that in his writing on patriotism 
and Christianity, Tolstoy stresses the importance of the 
economic role in the preservation of patriotism. Cf. War, 
Patriotism, Peace (New York, 1926). 
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stand behind these motives? What are the 
historical causes which transform themselves 
into these motives in the brains of the 
actors 718 

This statement reads as if it were a 
general characterization of the problem 
dealt with in War and Peace. Not only 
does it formally parallel Tolstoy’s state- 
ment of the problem in his Epilogue; 
it also generalizes the concrete events 
in the narrative, most particularly those 
which relate to Tolstoy’s characteriza- 
tion of Napoleon. Tolstoy clearly posed 
the problem of history in his own 
time.*# 


II. DiscussION OF TOLSTOY’s THEORY 


Our main interest in Tolstoy's theory 
of history must be that of evaluating 
its role, its significance, in the narrative 
of War and Peace. However, since 
Tolstoy offered his theory, not only as 
an explanation of the material of life 
he utilized in his great novel, but also 
as a discussion of historiography in gen- 
eral, a brief discussion of his theory 
is in order. 

Tolstoy defeats the idea of a science 
of history with the militant if insistent 
use of a truism. There can be no doubt 
that the subject of history is what hap- 
pens to all of humanity. The complete 
historical representation of a period 
would be one which told everything 
that happened to every human being 


13Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach (New York), 
pp. 58-59. 

14Reason was the great weapon of man in the eighteenth 
century. The ideals of reason stand behind the French 
Revolution. With reason, man could create a great society. 

is society was cnyinee din the Jacobin ideal of the 
“Republic of Virtue.’’ Cf. Robespierre, by J. M. Thomp- 
son (London, 1935). The Revolution produced, however, 
not the ‘Republic of Virtue,’’ but bourgeoise society. 
With the growing realization of this fact, the question 
naturally arose concerning the ability of man to create 
a society modelled after his own ideals. Reactionary, 
counter-revolutionary thinkers (against democracy) such 
as De Maistre and De Bonald attacked the concept of a 
man-made society from the standpoint of the ideas of the 
Middle Ages. In a sense they too introduced the same 
uestion as a historical one, even though they argued 
at man could not create a good society—that ew God 
could do this. The experience of the French Revolution, 
its whole aftermath in Europe, led to the posing of the 
problem of history as one concerning the will of man. 
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living in the period. The final conse- 
quences of Tolstoy’s position can only 
be fatalism, fatalism and perhaps added 
to it a nebulous morality or mysticism. 
If one strictly accepts and applies con- 
clusions such as Tolstoy’s, then the road 
to freedom lies within us. The solu- 
tions, not only of the problems of his- 
tory, but more importantly, of the 
problems of living history, which we 
call political, must then be moral and 
not political. 

This was, essentially, the conclusion 
at which Tolstoy arrived, and it con- 
stitutes the reactionary side or con- 
tent of his life and work, as distin- 
guished from the progressive aspect. 
The theory of history formulated in 
War and Peace is easily correlated with 
many of the doctrines which later be- 
came known as Tolstoyism. The end 
result of such a doctrine of fatalism 
can well be seen as leading to an em- 
phasis on death: for if freedom is 
merely the content, and if it is con- 
stricted on every side by the admit- 
tedly large variety of the laws of neces- 
sity, then death can be a liberation from 
necessity. Death is the final controlling 
law of necessity to which the conscious- 
ness of man, believing in absolute free- 
dom, must submit. Prince Andrey, as 
we can note, accepts, in fact, he wel- 
comes death as a liberation, and he does 
this at a time when his body is suffering 
agonies which can be explained by laws 
of necessity. At the same time, this 
theory also explains Tolstoy’s later 
thoughts on God. Maxim Gorky said of 
Tolstoy, the old man: 

The thought which beyond others most 
often and conspicuously gnaws at him is the 
thought of God. At moments it seems, in- 
deed, not to be a thought of God... . It 
can be said to be a sign of old age, a pre- 


sentiment of death—no, I think that it comes 
from his exquisite human pride and—a bit 
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—from a sense of humiliation: for being 
Leo Tolstoy, it is humiliating to have to 
submit one’s will to a Streptococcus. If he 
were a scientist, he would certainly evolve 
the most ingenious hypothesis . . .*5 


But before his old age, Tolstoy's 
thinking began to lead towards an ever 
more intense preoccupation with death. 
At the very least, one can say that 
Tolstoy's theory of history is ingenious. 
It predicates the future and more de- 
veloped moral doctrine of Tolstoy. In 
this sense, it is more interesting to us 
today for its autobiographical connota- 
tions than as a contemporarily valid 
contribution to historiography. 

In effect, Tolstoy renders the problem 
of historical causation insoluble because 
one cannot know everything.. This seems 
to me to be similar to saying that the 
problem of causation in physical science 
is also insoluble because (a) a man is 
always only in one place at one time, 
and (b) every event in the universe is 
connected with every other event, and 
one is incapable of seeing every event 
at one time.1® The very assumptions 
of scientific method take limitations of 
this order into account. Science iso- 
lates. By isolating, it can gain a sense 
of some processes. This knowledge per- 
mits one to predict, and to make instru- 
ments which give man greater control 
over nature. The purpose of a scientific 
investigation of history is to give man 
knowledge so that he may predict, and 
obtain greater mastery over his own 
destiny. 

The major problem of history is that 


3Maxim Gorky, Reminiscences of Leo Nikolaevich 
Tolstoy (New York, 1920), p. 1. 

16Tolstoy’s theory of history implies a copy or corre- 
spondence theory of knowledge. If one abandons this 
theory of knowledge for a more pragmatic —— such as 
that developed by Dewey and Mead, Tolstoy’s logic does 
not seem as irrefutible as it does when one follows his 
premises to conclusion, point by point, and at the same 
time works within the scope of a copy theory of 
knowledge. This should remind the historian of the 
enormous importance of the problem of epistemology. 
It is a lack of interest in this theory that often leads 
historians to an impasse. 


of change. How does change occur? 
What are the conditions which can be 
seen as the prerequisites, without which, 
change would not be possible. Problems 
of causation in history are not neces- 
sarily ones which, as solutions, demand 
that iron-bound laws be proved which 
show absolutely that “a” caused “‘b.” 
Rather, the problem of historic causa- 
tion is that of discovering what kinds of 
conditions in a given period help us to 
explain what happened in that given pe- 
riod. Tolstoy, himself, grants that some 
historical laws are discoverable. If some 
are, then more also are discoverable. 
History is only senseless so long as we 
don’t know enough to describe what 
happens with relative accuracy, and in 
terms of a tapestried sequence of events 
which reveal the elements of change. 
The definition of problems is an im- 
portant factor in determining what data 
are essential. Tolstoy, by generalizing 
this problem as he did, confused it. He 
dismisses all explanations of the War 
of 1812 as partial, and concludes by 
telling us that what happened hap- 
pened, and every event that happened 
is casual. 

In presenting his theory of history, 
then, Tolstoy clearly posed a general 
problem, one which interested the best 
minds of his time. His essay, however, 
is one which is more properly de- 
scribed as being concerned with the 
philosophy of history rather than with 
history as a science. His argument is 
developed in terms of a series of gen- 
eralizations, and his illustrations are 
broad and sweeping. He does not con- 
cern himself with a close or detailed 
consideration of precise methodological 
problems. This leads him to see ten- 
dencies in history in terms only of the 
broadest generalizations. He is much 
too sweeping here, just as he was in 
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his account of aesthetic theories in 
W hat Is Art? 

Tolstoy generalizes on history in an 
un-historical manner. He does not dis- 
tinguish between different historical 
conceptions at different periods. Prior 
to what is called, in the large, the 
modern period, he says that historians 
accepted the idea of the Deity as the 
cause of events: in the modern period 
great men will history. There is a dif- 
ference between the assumptions that 
Greek gods, that the God of triumphant 
feudal Christianity, and that Napoleon 
Bonaparte all willed history. Similarly, 
Tolstoy claims that Gibbon and other 
historians end up in the same old in- 
evitable position of the ancients. He 
makes no attempt to distinguish 
changes and advance in methodology 
which are conditioned by more funda- 
mental social changes.17 

In the final analysis, Tolstoy is un- 
able to make sense out of history be- 
cause he attempts to explain causation 
on the basis of an assumption similar 
to that of the Bonapartist and other 
historians whom he criticizes. He at- 
tempts to explain history in terms of 
ideology, of the contents of conscious- 
ness. He rejects the idea that the will 
of one or of a few leaders causes his- 
tory. But in rejecting this, he substi- 
tutes, in reality, the will of all humanity. 
Every human being in an epoch wills, 

"Gibbons dealt with the actions of leading figures in 
the period of the decline of the Roman Empire and, in 
this sense, advanced the great-man-theory of history. He 
wrote on the basis of the ideas of Reason of the eight- 
eenth century. In a sense, such an approach attempts to 
explain history by itself. If we consider Gibbons in 
detail, however, we shall discover that he made genuine 
contributions to historical method. For instance, he 
sought as accurately as possible to ascertain the value 
of statistics in the documents he used from Roman times ; 
he drew heavily on the coins of the period for source 
material; and he studied the geography and topography 
of the areas in which events he described took place. 
If one contrasts ianus, on whom Gibbons drew 
heavily, one can easily see that history made tremendous 
Progress in the period between the two men. Tolstoy's 
criticism was based on the demand for certainties: since 
the relativist cannot give certainties, Tolstoy attacks all 
relativism. If then one considers his essay as dealin 


with the method rather than with the philosophy o 
history, he may be easily misled. 


thinking himself or herself to be free: 
but what is willed does not always 
happen. Somehow or other, in terms 
of necessity, what happens, happens. 
But, Tolstoy explains this in terms of 
consciousness. And then it develops that 
it is not consciousness. To say that 
consciousness is content and necessity 
is form is to leave unsolved the problem 
posed as that of history. This problem 
is, how does consciousness change ?*® 
What conditions of necessity develop 
so that there are changes? Empirically, 
Tolstoy sees changes and he sees dif- 
ferentiations in consciousness. But he 
does not bridge this gap between em- 
pirical observation and theoretical gen- 
eralization. 

Tolstoy is full of paradoxes, both 
here and elsewhere. There is a progres- 
sive side to Tolstoy's theory. Morally, 
in positing this theory, he is superior 
to the historians who explain history 
merely as the story of great men. Mor- 
ally, he is superior to those who Bona- 
partize history. Further, there is moral 
value in his emphasis on the role of 
the masses in history. However, we 
shall deal with aspects of his moral 
superiority at another time. 

Hegel described freedom as the rec- 
ognition of necessity. Marx and Engels 
attempted to formulate precisely what 
are important “laws of necessity,” how 
these induce changes in consciousness, 
and how, by trying to understand neces- 
Sity and its consequences in conscious- 
ness, man arms himself with the 
knowledge that enables him to gain 
greater freedom. Engels saw this as the 
means whereby mankind could, event- 
ually, rise from the kingdom of neces- 

%8See my article, ‘“The Historical Image of Napoleon,’’ 
in The New Interantional (May and August, 1945). This 


article is part of this present work. In it I attempted to 


ri 
present an analysis of Napoleon which would serve as a 
concrete example of an alternative to Tolstoy’s interpre- 
tation of Napoleon, and also as an example of an alterna- 


tive to the conclusions he reaches concerning history. 
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sity into the kingdom of freedom. Tol- 
stoy’s concern in his theory was really 
the kingdom of freedom. With him, 
however, freedom remained merely a 
moral orientation. At times, this moral 
orientation, as in the case of Platon 
Karataev and Pierre Bezuhov, became 
an ecstatic consciousness of freedom.?® 
Freedom, to repeat, was resident in the 
human consciousness: it was merely a 
moral discovery. This is the heart, the 
core of his theory. It leads away from 
action, and it denies the possibility of 
prediction. Its fatalism would thereby 
cut the nerves of action. 


III. RELATION OF TOLSTOY’s THEORY 
To War and Peace 


Is Tolstoy's formal theory of history 
irrelevant to War and Peace? The fore- 
going analysis should help to answer 
this question. By examining his theory 
on its own terms, we have arrived at 
clues concerning his thought. Thus the 
meaning of Prince Andrey’s welcoming 
of death as a liberation is clarified. Thus 
the characterizations are given greater 
depth. There is no evidence that Tolstoy 
set out deliberately to write a moral 
critique, a moral renunciation, a moral 
attack on Tsarist society in a class sense 
that can be called Marxian.?° His moral 
revelations are the consequences of his 
empirical observations and his own 
moral needs. A mere tapestry of char- 
acters would be meaningless, especially 
in the Russia of his day. Fettered by 
Tsarism and autocracy, the problems of 
life in nineteenth century Russia were 
felt too acutely by aware and sensitive 
persons for a genius like Tolstoy to 
have satisfied himself in writing a mere 
tapestry. Further, a novel of this scope 

See my essay, ‘““Tolstoy’s War and Peace: As a Moral 


Panorama of the Tsarist Feudal ag The Univer- 
sity of Kansas City Review (Summer, 1945), pp. 265-282. 


Ibid. 


had to have depth of meaning. It is 
one thing to conclude a methodological 
and theoretical discussion with the as- 
sertion that history—destiny—is sense- 
less: it is something else to write a his- 
torical novel hundreds upon hundreds 
of pages long and to make it senseless. 
That would have been impossible for 
Tolstoy. 

The major link between the theory 
of War and Peace and the concrete 
action is Pierre. Later I shall discuss 
Napoleon in this connection. I have al- 
ready discussed Pierre.21 It has been 
noted that he has the most contacts of 
any single character in the novel. He 
tries in many ways to find an object 
in life. The pattern of his experience 
becomes clearer, however, when it is 
seen in co-relation with Tolstoy’s theory. 
In a practical sense, Pierre’s problem is 
a concretization of the problem of free- 
dom and necessity. As we have seen,?* 
he has discovered that the road to free- 
dom is moral: he first becomes conscious 
of a glowing feeling of freedom when 
he is most unfree. He is a prisoner of 
necessity, which is represented by the 
French army. Further, he is inspired by 
Platon, one of the mass of humanity 
who, according to Tolstoy, is part of 
the “swarm” that makes up the subject 
matter of history. Platon, a peasant, 
has never been free in the worldly social 
sense. It is clear that no character in 
War and Peace has been more con- 
strained by necessity, but he also has 
the consciousness of freedom. And 
Natasha, who represents humanity, 
laughs and sings with a consciousness 
of joyful freedom until her period of 
sorrows.?? Her sorrows are induced by 
necessity, expressed in the force and 
prejudice of class conventions. When 
Pierre, Platon, Natasha—and also An- 

"Ibid. *Ibid. 
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drey on his death bed—possess this 
consciousness of freedom, they are most 
happy. Their virtues are sincerity, good- 
naturedness, kindness and so on, and 
these are the virtues Tolstoy admires. 
It is only by giving expression to these 
virtues that his characters are happy and 
give happiness to others. These virtues 
are identified with humanity. Natasha 
represents humanity; Platon is the man 
of the human “swarm”; Pierre finds 
humanity through Platon and then, with 
marriage to Natasha, in family happi- 
ness. 

Tolstoy’s theory emphasizes humanity 
rather than class or leader. All human- 
ity, he asserts, possesses the innate con- 
sciousness of freedom. What is impor- 
tant to humanity is this consciousness. 
Moral freedom, virtue, happiness, love 
—all this—in so far as there is an ob- 
ject in life—is the object. This is the 
means of achieving peace. On both the 
empirical level of behavior and on the 
formal level of theory, Tolstoy stresses 
co-related points: the action and the 
theory of the novel are synchronized. 
This synchronization in turn is a syn- 
thesis of the mutual relationship be- 
tween freedom and necessity, form and 
content. 

The title poses the problem—the 
problem of man. War is the most con- 
straining of all necessities: it is an all- 
engulfing and inevitable historical earth- 
quake. And peace is the peace man feels, 
the peace he discovers in his own soul. 


IV. War 


It is well known that Tolstoy was a 
soldier with battle experience, in fact 
a brave soldier. Influenced by Stendhal, 
he wrote his realistic masterpiece on 
war, Sevastapol. At one time he sought 
a career in the Russian army and was 


deeply disappointed that he did not win 


the Cross of St. George, which he ap- 
parently merited for his bravery. 

Thus he wrote about war from the 
standpoint of one who had seen its 
horrors. The realism of his accounts 
of battle and of the emotions and atti- 
tudes before and during battle is con- 
stantly vouched for by military men 
and others who have had experience in 
the field. Often he has been called the 
greatest of all creative writers who have 
dealt with war in fiction. Certainly the 
battle scenes in War and Peace leave 
an unforgetable impression. Even to 
one who has had no war experience, 
his descriptions create the illusion that 
one has, like Pierre at Borodino, seen, 
felt, heard, and smelled battle. These 
scenes are described with the same bal- 
ance and normality of vision as is almost 
all of the fiction he wrote: 


One step across that line, that suggests the 
line dividing the living from the dead, and 
unknown sufferings and death. And what is 
there? and who is there? there, beyond 
that field and that tree and the roofs with 
the sunlight on them? No one knows, and 
one longs to know and dreads crossing that 
line, and longs to cross it, and one knows 
that sooner or later one will have to cross 
it and find out what there is on the other 
side of the line, just as one must inevitably 
find out what is on the other side of death. 
Yet one is strong and well and cheerful and 
nervously excited, and surrounded by men 
as strong in the same irritable excitement. 
That is how every man, even if he does not 
think, feels in the sight of the enemy, and 
that feeling gives a peculiar brilliance and 
delightful keenness to one’s impressions of 
all that takes place at such moments.** 


And then Nikolay Rostov’s baptism 
of fire: 


Rostov . . . stepped on the bridge, not 
knowing what to do. There was no one to 
slash at with his sword (that was how he 
always — a battle to himself), and 
he could be of no use in burning the bridge, 


Pp, 128 
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because he had not brought with him any 
wisps of straw, like the other soldiers. He 
stood and looked about him, when suddenly 
there was a rattle on the bridge, like a lot of 
nuts being scattered, and one of the hussars 
.. . fell with a groan on the railing. Rostov 
ran up to him with the others. Again some 
one shouted, ‘‘Stretchers!’”” Four men took 
hold of the hussar and began lifting him up. 
“Oooo! . . . Let me be, for Christ’s sake!” 
shrieked the wounded man, but still they 
lifted him up and laid him on a stretcher. 
Nikolay Rostov turned away, and began star- 
ing into the distance, at the waters of the 
Danube, at the sky, at the sun, as though 
he were searching for something. How fair 
that sky seemed, how blue and calm and 
deep. How brilliant and triumphant seemed 
the setting sun. With what an enticing glim- 
mer shone the water of the far-away Danube. 
And fairer still were the far-away mountains 
that showed blue beyond the Danube, the 
nunnery, the mysterious gorges, the pine 
forests, filled with mist to the tree-tops . . . 
there all was peace and happiness . . . “There 
is nothing, nothing I could wish for, if 
only I were there,” thought Rostov. ‘In my- 
self alone and in that sunshine there is so 
much happiness, while here . . . groans, 
agonies, and this uncertainty, this hurry. 
. . . Here they are shouting something again 
and again, all of them are running back 
somewhere, and I’m running with them, and 
here is it, it, death hanging over me, all 
round me. . . . One instant, and I shall 
mever see that sunshine, that water, that 
mountain gorge again... .” At that moment 
the sun went behind the clouds; more stretch- 
ets came into view ahead of Rostov. And 
the terror of death and of the stretchers, and 
the loss of che sunshine and life, all blended 
into one sensation of sickening fear.*4 


The same naturalness and transpar- 
ency of style which introduces us into 
the presence of the Tsar, the drawing 
room of Anna Pavlovna, and the heart 
of Natasha, permits us here to see war, 
all phases of Napoleonic war. The de- 
scription of the war is marked by the 
same bewildering complexity of scenes 
and contrasts. We are told what the 

“Pp. 132-133 


ordinary soldiers say and do; we see 
them in battle close up and afar; we 
know how they feel about it. We see 
officers. We watch cavalry, infantry, ar- 
tillery, and partisans. Generals appear 
on the battlefield and in council. Na- 
poleon and his marshalls move before 
our eyes. We watch the routed army 
and see the victors, and then, Bonaparte, 
among the wounded. We are permitted 
to see Denisov, Rostov, and others in 
bivouac. Soldiers and officers are de- 
scribed relaxed, tense in battle, camp- 
ing after battle. The army draws up on 
parade for the Emperor. The French 
disintegrate as they flee over frozen 
Russian snows. Officers on leave move 
before our eyes. The wounded are 
glimpsed, alone and groaning on the 
field, in carts on the road, shrieking 
and dying in temporary hospital tents, 
bored, some recuperating and some 
turning green and gangrenous in perma- 
nent hospitals. The plans of battle, 
with details of strategy and tactics, are 
discussed, and while old Kutuzov falls 
asleep more than one plan is presented. 
Just as there are many types of soldiers 
and under-officers characterized, so are 
there many generals. Battles are de- 
scribed in terms of changing situations. 
One grasps concretely a sense of that 
chance which Clausewitz referred to as 
one of the outstanding clements of war. 
The factor of morale :s illustrated, not 
only by understanding comment, but 
also by characterization of individual 
soldiers and descriptions of groups. As 
if by miracle, the gestures of officers in 
“that moment . . . of moral vacillation 
which decides the fate of battles’’?5 
seems as absolutely right as does Nata- 
sha’s laughter when she first scampers 
into the novel. And despite the efforts 
of the officers, the soldiers run “‘shoot- 
“Pp, 172 
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ing into the air and not listening to 
the word of command. The moral bal- 
ance . . . was unmistakably falling on 
the side of panic.’’*¢ 

The vigorousness and variety of con- 
trasts is further stamped emotionally. 
Fear, terror, romantic heroism, cold- 
bloodedness, the struggle within a man 
to be merciful or brutal because of prac- 
tical military reasons, cowardice, nos- 
talgia for home and the past, bitter- 
ness, disillusionment, craftiness — the 
emotional range is as wide as in the 
scenes of aristocratic social life. And the 
emotional meanings of war are detailed 
before, during, and after battle. 

The consequent impression of war, 
emerging from this bloodied tapestry, 
is one of waste, of terrible and sense- 
less waste. “On account of personal and 
court considerations were tens of thou- 
sands of lives to be risked . . .”27 In 
blood, death, pain, the author’s concep- 
tion of the senselessness of history and 
destiny is most dramatically focused in 
his account of the War of 1812. But 
Tolstoy was not yet a pacifist when he 
wrote War and Peace. In fact, the nar- 
tative now and then includes a sentence 
or two which glows with the suggestion 
of patriotic feeling of the kind that 
Tolstoy was later to denounce as im- 
moral and un-Christian. However bal- 
anced his account of war is, he did 
not like war. He did not glorify it. It 
is clear that he regards war to be in 
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contravention of reason and of the best 
in humanity. The unchaining and prog- 
ress of the War of 1812 is characterized 
as follows: 

On the 12th of June the forces of Western 
Europe crossed the frontier, and the war 
began, that is, an event took place opposed 
to human reason and all human nature. 
Millions of men perpetrated against one 
another so great a mass of crime—fraud, 
swindling, robbery, forgery, issue of counter- 
feit money, plunder, incendiarism, and mur- 
der—that the annals of all the criminal courts 
of the world could not muster such a sum 
of wickedness in whole centuries, though the 
men who committed those deeds did not at 
that time look on them as crimes.?® 


And nobody caused this carnage. “The 
acts of Napoleon and Alexander... 
were as little voluntary as the act of 
each soldier, forced to march out by 
the drawing of a lot or by conscrip- 
tion.”2® The war, so described, is a 
major example of Tolstoy’s theory of 
history. 

Thus, just as we have seen that War 
and Peace is a moral panorama of the 
Tsarist feudal nobility, so is it a moral 
panorama of the War of 1812. In each 
instance, the meaning is the same, the 
answer is the same. Man finds freedom 
only in his own moral consciousness and 
as he becomes one of the “swarm” of 
humanity. Tolstoy’s moral is stressed 
in his portrait of that genius and man 
of war—Napoleon Bonaparte. 


(To be continued) 
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Reunion in Missouri: The Tufts Poets 


JOHN HOLMEs 


HE six poets whose recent work 

: appears in the following pages 
have at least one thing in com- 

mon, which is that they were all gradu- 
ated from Tufts College. Thirty years 
separate James Rorty’s commencement, 
in 1915, from Cid Corman’s, in 1945. 
In the late nineteen-twenties John 
Holmes and Jeremy Ingalls were in 
college together, and ten years later 
Sven Armens and Cid Corman were 
contemporaries, with John Ciardi a Lit- 
tle too early for them to have known 
him. Tufts is one of the small eastern 
liberal arts colleges, near Boston. It is 
known in and beyond New England 
for its graduates in dentistry, medicine, 
and engineering; if it has a poetic tra- 
dition, it has been made by these five 
men and a woman. Everyone at Tufts 
College hears sooner or later the words 
of the man who gave the great tract 
of land and the hill on which the Col- 
lege was to be built. When someone 
asked him what he intended to do with 
it. “I shall set a light upon it,” he said. 
If it is that light, or the old buildings 
among the great trees, or the teachers, 
that have produced these poets, there 
is no common denominator discernible 
in their style and subject-matter. Their 
influence on one another has not been 
great or close, in spite of the fact that 
John Holmes, of the six, is a member 
of the faculty and has had the three 
youngest as students in poetry. Their 
loyalty and achievement is poetry first. 
It is John Ciardi, member of the Eng- 
lish department at the University of 
Kansas City and of the editorial staff 
of the University of Kansas City Review, 


who has brought these poets from 
Tufts together. He had to have a long 
reach. These words are written at Chau- 
tauqua, in western New York state. 
The poems were sent to Tufts, for- 
warded to Robert Frost’s farm in north- 
ern Vermont, and again to this famous 
community. James Rorty sent his “War 
Leaves” from Tennessee, though for 
years his home has been in Connecticut. 
Jeremy Ingalls is studying Chinese 
poetry at the University of Chicago. 
Ciardi himself is in the East again. Ar- 
mens is a graduate student at Harvard 
University, and Corman will enter the 
graduate school of the University of 
Michigan in the fall. But now for an 
hour in time they all come together. 
They travelled, of course, long dis- 
tances in space, time, and thought to 
this reunion. James Rorty, on his return 
from service overseas in 1918, went to 
California. There he wrote much of the 
poetry that appeared in Children of the 
Sun in 1928, some of it satirizing the 
boosters of that state, some of it cele- 
brating the coast itself, and the islands 
of the north. He became acquainted 
with the work of a poet named John 
Robinson Jeffers, whose first little book, 
Flagons and Apples, is perhaps well 
forgotten, but whose Roan Stallion got 
enthusiastic attention in the East when 
Rorty reviewed it ina New York maga- 
zine. Jeffers dropped his first name and 
went on to undisputed majority. Rorty 
came to New York in the nineteen- 
twenties and entered advertising, work- 
ing part time in one of the nation’s 
biggest offices and doing his own work 
on a Connecticut farm. The 1929 crash 
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put an end to this, and put him on his 
own. He is the author of His Master's 
Voice, a vigorous exposé of modern 
advertising methods, and of Where 
Life is Better, an even more vigorous 
treatment of the false hopes of the 
homeless and the jobless. He has long 
been a contributor to the Nation and 
the New Republic, as well as the 
Masses and New Masses. He may be 
described as a more than liberal social 
thinker, and expert in world politics 
and economics. Since his first book of 
verse, he has published poetry in various 
magazines, and has a new volume in 
the making. 

John Holmes reviewed Children of 
the Sun when he was an undergraduate, 
and later met the author. He was gradu- 
ated in 1929, returned to the faculty 
of Tufts College in 1934, and since 
then has taught contemporary poetry 
and the writing of poetry. He has pub- 
lished widely and steadily in the maga- 
zines, and is the author of Address to 
the Living, The Poet's Work, Fair 
Warning, and Map of My Country. 
The first and the last are collections 
of serious poetry, the second an anthol- 
ogy of several hundred quotations on 
the art of poetry, with essays of his 
own, and the third a book of light verse 
mostly from the New Yorker. He has 
been for the last ten years a poetry 
critic on one or another of the Boston 
papers, and is vice president of the New 
England Poetry Club. In recognition of 
his writing, as well as of his editorship 
of the college quarterly, he was recently 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

Jeremy Ingalls began in college the 
great poem Tahl, which was published 
last year. As an undergraduate at Tufts, 
she wrote steadily and with a rich imagi- 
nation, contributing to the college 
magazine, of which she became the first 


woman editor. She took an M.A. at 
Tufts, in English, taught in the high 
school of her native town, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, and later at a women’s 
college in Ohio. Tah/ was growing, in 
its large plan and in its wide survey 
of modern thought. Almost as a by- 
product of this book, she published The 
Metaphysical Sword, a collection of 
shorter poems, in the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets, though earlier she had 
written a book of the old legends. The 
last year of work on Tah/ was made 
possible by a Guggenheim fellowship, 
and at present she has another grant 
which makes possible the study and 
translation of Chinese poetry of which 
we have examples here. 

As a student writer, John Ciardi was 
always so far ahead of his instructor 
in quantity and quality that they could 
never catch up. He acted in college plays 
a little—the gangster in Winterset is 
unforgettable—and he was graduated 
magna cum laude, but he was first and 
last a poet. He went to the University 
of Michigan for an M.A., hoping to 
capture some of the Hopwood award 
money, and wrote in the spring that he 
felt reasonably sure of getting some, 
but that he would have to announce 
the event with one of those form tele- 
grams, “May many more glad Easter- 
tides be yours, Mother dear.’”” When 
the wire came, however, it said, ‘‘Ring 
out wild bells twelve hundred bucks.” 
The volume that won him one of the 
largest Hopwood prizes ever given for 
poetry was called Homeward to Amer- 
ica, and, after extensive revision, was 
published. So far, this is his only book, 
but another is imminent, and in the 
years between he has published poems 
extensively, twice winning prizes from 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. He went 
from Ann Arbor to the University of 
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Kansas City, where he taught English 
until the war came. He went into the 
Air Corps, and, after a long period of 
training, became a gunner-bombardier 
on a B-29. He had flown fifteen mis- 
sions from Saipan over Japan when 
V-J Day came, and one of the best of 
his poems, in this collection, catches 
the last flight, when the bombs were 
dumped in the ocean. The new book 
will contain a large number of his flying 
and fighting poems, and his frequent 
appearance in magazines and anthol- 
ogies with such poetry leaves no doubt 
that he is one of the finest two or three 
American poets of this war. 

Cid Corman is another poet who, 
as an undergraduate, would have writ- 
ten as variously and as richly as he did 
with or without instruction. He read 
widely in modern poetry and modern 
literature, and was—and is—especially 
interested in translating from the 
French poets. He trained himself in 
poetic discipline and lore far beyond 
the point expected of any but a real 
poet-to-be. Some of his poems he has 
published for his friends in pamphlet 
form, but every day he exceeds him- 
self; he is at present in that swift stage 
of development where last month's 
poetry lies as far behind him as last 
year’s, or further, and this is the best of 
all promises for the future. The three 
remarkable and stirring poems in this 
collection might have been written by 
a stranger, they are so far ahead of what 
he was doing only a few months ago, 
before he graduated. He had and has 
a wholeness of devotion to poetry that 
is rare in anyone, and brings to his work 
an unusually enriched mind. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Sven Magnus Armens was graduated 
summa cum laude, and was also elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. During his senior 


year he wrote a book of poems, as an 
honors thesis in English. Armens knew 
the streets, factories, slums, the muni- 
tions plants, railroad yards, and bar- 
rooms, the night, poverty—and music. 
As his name shows, he is of Swedish 
descent, and his heritage makes part 
of his poetry, as Ciardi’s Italian parent- 
hood makes part of his. Most of the 
poetry in Armens’ thesis was cast in a 
very long symphonic form; instinctively 
he built by repetition and variation, by 
refrain and echo, poems that brought 
together the tenderest and the ugliest 
things he knew. Emotionally he is the 
richest of all these poets, though the 
kind of emotion, terror mixed with pity 
mixed with love, shown here only in 
“Terminus” and then not with the depth 
achieved elsewhere, is also in Ciardi 
and Rorty. There is always the memory 
of music in Armens’ poetry, or its actual 
presence; music stirs him, and he often 
writes while it is played. Military serv- 
ice was difficult for him. He first en- 
tered the Coast Guard Academy, headed 
for a commission because of his father’s 
wishes, but did not achieve it. Drafted, 
he had basic training, and then a long 
period of service in the Army in this 
country. He is as tough as they come, 
yet more sensitive than most; he lives 
in music and the mind, yet he knows 
what they do and say on the street- 
corner. He writes slowly and not often 
enough, and without revising. He is 
married, and has one son. 

The diverse minds behind this poetry 
have made it out of what they feel and 
know best. Rorty is passionately aware 
of the meaning of world events, and 
man’s relationship to man. Ciardi, using 
the most highly compacted images and 
the strictest form of any of the six, 
sees sharply what is before his eyes, 
but thinks and talks about it as a poet, 
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that is to say, in images. Miss Ingalls 
re-creates a grave ritual, a faraway sym- 
bol, giving them life and a new lan- 
guage. Holmes records a simple sense 
of the nearness of those he loves, in 
two long and two short poems, and the 
hurt of not-nearness in “Who Are 
They?” Armens hears music, remembers 
the war, and his mother, feels love and 
an intense horror and loss strive togeth- 
er, as he tries to help love win forever. 
Corman, in three of the most striking 
poems in this group, sees, feels, and 
beautifully lifts what he sees into a 
high excitement, a tremendous expecta- 
tion, a mood of pure exultation. These 
poems, by our youngest, read anywhere, 
would impress themselves deeply—the 
joyous sense of arrival, promised and 
inevitable, in “Going North”’; the paral- 
lel sense of inevitable poetic achieve- 
ment in ‘Portrait of a Young Poet”; 
and the sense of belonging to the future 
in “Morning Walk’’—these like moods 
are true poetry, as he sets them down. 

Ciardi, Corman, and Armens were 
all students of poetry ‘with John 
Holmes, but they always were and they 
remain their own men. Whatever his 


influence may have been, it was not 
toward imitation. James Rorty and 
Jeremy Ingalls are likewise highly indi- 
vidual and wholly different. Even the 
accident of a common campus has had 
little effect on inter-connections. The 
younger poets scarcely know Rorty by 
his work, though he has followed theirs. 
Jeremy Ingalls and John Holmes ex- 
press high mutual regard for each 
other’s work, and keep in close touch, 
but are utterly unlike. Armens and Cor- 
man have met their slightly elder col- 
league, Ciardi, and unreservedly admire 
him. It is Ciardi, in the temporary dis- 
guise of editor, who brings these Tufts 
poets together, joins their company him- 
self, and turns to face the reading public 
as one of the six poets who, at various 
times, attended Tufts College. His ad- 
mirable idea of a reunion, more than 
half a continent away from the Hill, 
serves to define for the first time the 
quality of the best literary effort of 
Tufts men and women. For an hour 
we stand here side by side, not really 
as coming from Tufts College, but as 
American poets, and then we shall turn 
back to our work, which is poetry. 


War Leaves by James Rorty 


A Dedication 


This, too, was for you, 
This bitter scythe-work wrought 
Upon a dying world. 


Read it and laugh, seeing how strangely the love 

Caught from your eyes, vowed in the clasp of hands 
Turns in edged fury on the spreading death that chokes 
Me, you, all beauty and all grace. 


Read it and laugh, seeing the victory; 
Seeing I was not unfaithful, forgot nothing, will never forget; 
Seeing death has no power, for you, for me, and faith no ending. 


Laugh, my dear, seeing how sturdy and how strange 
The good fury, the untamed laughter, 
Love-begotten, happy, and scatheless . . . 


Yours, my dear; let the lean days come, we shall yet 
Gnaw the sweet of this secret. 


Soldier and Girl 


Unwavering in their proud embrace, 
Contemptuous of the vulgar breath, 

Remote and private in this public place, 
Timeless, and too arrogant for shame, 

After the long night spent with love and death, 
Power and peace are round them like a flame. 


So is it now as in that other day 

That saw their getting by an equal urge 

Of somber woman’s giving, breast and thigh, 

Of war-love brutal as a bayonet’s surge... 
Bow to this glory, cease your tattle, 

You who would seed the future with your fear, 
Nor bring your mumbling caution near. 


Night Journey 


Myself, at the year’s end, weaving the valley road, 

Stroking the light snore of the iron horse, the agile moon 
Galloping the dark ridge beside me; 

Myself, clutching warm thoughts against a cold time: 

The lighted face of my boy, so full of gallantry and truth, 

The woman twenty years loved, her beauty unspent, ever new . . 


Comes a voice out of the omniscient air: 

“Manila is fallen.” 

That will be bad, I think, my neighbor’s boy is there; 

That will be bad, a long road and a cold one. 

Drive fast or slow, the blind moon of this evil time will yet 
Ride close beside us. Let us look to our loves 

Lest fear and hate un-man us, the beast’s hackles rise, 

The beast’s growl rise in our throats; let us look 

Well to our loves . . . all through this night. 


Nice People 


Nice people never learn, the schools teach nothing. 
Watching the clock go mad, hearing 

The choked hours sound a devil’s chorus, I ask: 
“Why does history breed nice people?” 


Like at a play, in the lobby, so powdered and handsome, 
Murmuring brightly: 


“History, my dear, has her ill-mannered moments, 
Howls, curses, jumps out of the book, 
The professors hanging to her skirts.” 


‘My dear, such bias, so personal, such an ugly look!” 


“Yes, dear, history is usually made by the most impossible people, 
The bishop says the streets are quite unsafe . . . What's that 
Hanging from the steeple?” 


Nice people never learn, comrades: the storm 

Breaks, and their little woes which they call “civilization” 
Briefly, are cleansed. They eat death, comrades, 

Without tasting it. 


Poems by John Holmes 


Part of a Letter 


I like light from one light in the right room late 
That clears and quiets all and stands all straight, 
Saying, This is what you meant, it was right to wait. 


I like flowers and voices flowing, but not all flowers. 
Best the full peonies and dark autumn blooms, and ours 
For voices, with some that will praise poetry's powers. 


The flowing of that flower’s crimson-petalled heart 
Into the words of these voices mingling is an art 
Like love, like a music, made so in air without hurt. 


Therefore I like all great anonymous growing minds. 
I like the exact beauty of the hard word truth finds 
For love, terror, fact, in any language and of all kinds. 


I like to be alone, one in the house for an hour alone. 
Who but wishes sometimes to be quiet, lie still, be stone? 
And of that solitude nothing said or known. 


Stumbling into his life over the song and strewn toys 
Of one of the world’s blue-shirted eight-year-old blond boys, 
I like his big questions, his need now, his morning noise. 


Kindness I like, that only giving, and in children rare; 
Older a dangerous, a difficult, so troublesome a love to share. 
Yet I wish loving-kindness warm as the sun, easy as air. 


After so many dyings, to wake in today’s morning and alive. 
After dry miles of dead road, to dive into the green wave. 
After the empty-handed years and years, to have, and give. 


All these are known joys, even this relief from pain. 
And not mine only. But mine: and yours: and ours: a chain 
Of ourselves. Whatever I say here I like, you and I are one. 


I like what Hopkins, Brooke, and Whitman sang of: things. 
Hammers, hoes, gears, doors, ships, knives, words, wings, 
And the way a bird like a word in a poem wonders, hangs, 


Then falls flying down the great air to a place in air 
Nowhere, but right, and reached with such clean care 
As no one living knows but you, if you are that flier. 
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So wishing you the nearest, surest happiness I know, 
Use of the skill you have until you see it blaze and blow 
To warm the world, to be doing the one thing you can do, 


I wish you joy of all your kinds of joy, and of mine, too, 
The boy, the word, the voices and the flowers that make it new; 
And need your wish for me and mine, as we make ours for you. 


Let Them Stand 


Far from windows and his work he climbed, 
Taking me up blue rock, blue wind, and snow, 
Though then I sat here warm, trimmed, timed. 
Oh, he cut other names because he loved them, 
Near mine, he said, because he believed them. 


Given a symbol, my three-times-rock-cut 
Name on mountain tops, I turn and turn it 
In dark, light; good, ill. How could I not 
Examine what honor in myself translated 
Would so in stone and for so long be stated? 


I am in good company, he and I know that. 

Do what we may now, the names are there to be 
Frozen, howled on, bouldered, God knows what. 
Together. Let them stand. I told him sun on us 
That warms mountains is like love in us. 


To Winfield Townley Scott: Poet 


We meet, we talk, we drink together in a room, 

Not often enough to say out all there is to say; 
Matching our heroes among the poets; agreeing doom 
For some; talking, smoking, and going late away. 


Win, at our age one seldom gets good hours. 

When we were somewhat younger, we had health 
Time gives when it is all before you, all yours. 

We meet, we talk, but keep a canny eye on our wealth. 


I’m not sad. God knows I’m younger than you look 
In the photograph you sent me yesterday. 

But I thought just now of evenings when your book 
Will lie beside my book, open, somewhere far away, 
And people we can’t imagine try one, then the other, 
And reading us aloud, bring us again together. 
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Great Law 


The throb of her worldless violin, singing its hurt and joy in air, 

Has not wreathed, blown, spoken aloud in the house for a long time. Now 
It cries out along the walls, follows the homely spaces of the stair, 

Flows, flies, runs like the wind that shapes and shakes the bough, 

A wild bough, the random leafy branch all one lovely shape on the sky. 


Sound of the singing four strings reaches to me in the blue room above. 

It touches the red books, green books, walls. I stare at my veined hands. 
I was writing. I cannot write now. A smoke of music goes over the grave 
Lines of a near chair, blows wisely toward the remembered ghosts of gone 
But coming back. It says they know, and I know, and the dark violin 
And the dark shining floors and the letters loose on my desk, that sun 
Mixed with the summer trees in our street and this night-music, gathers in 
Our lives, this year, this day, this moment, and this doorway light. 

It has taken them, used them all for this, given these many this one voice. 


There is that much shining in her. There is that much new gold and white 
Sung out of the dark wood through the house. Oh be ye lifted up! Rejoice! 


II 


In this one room, with my not best self in it, not sure, I think of time 
Too much. Too many people knock ring write talk to ask to add to what I owe. 
But her music makes rooms more, and opens all the doors. Now I climb 
Taking even them with me, carrying even what they know and what I know. 
And take her with me, too, though she is making believe the miracle. 
Here where we are now is higher, more our own than our own rooms and stairs. 
But not in the romantic sky where nothing happens. 

Up here ropes pull 
From east to west, to let the mainmast move a little in sea-airs. 
Spars hang south to north, one woven to another, all unbraced to brace 
For wind coming. All are tuned, turned, to make any wind mean power. 
Need slacks or tightens the weather of this music, this force in grace. 
And the wind comes. 


It opens against the mind like a storm in flower, 
Breathing easily and then more, brightens upon the eye, and then more, 
Till light and air edge the reach of rigging, and sing in that silver vine. 


Ill 


Sails fill with a wind from forever. High here the house moves in a pour 
Of music, night and the world with us, onward a little. 

Oh, vast design 
That needs us and seeks us in the whirlwind for the necessary word. 
Grief searches for us, we are led by love and music. It is all the same 
Song, infinite and exact, gathering the evening that the day became, 
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Rhyming the leaves, the morning, and the rattling winds in one, 
Singing and shaping, shaping and singing even my life, and never done. 


What cries to me up the stairway of my house, and climbs, and will come in, 
Is what God knows, and the player, and I know. Great law without a name. 


Who Are They? 


What's on your mind? he says. What’s on my mind! 

He means hello, good to see a good morning, and you, 
And so forth, and how are you? Well, how am I? 

How really the hell down to my nightmares am I, 

How am I up to where God and I grope for one another, 
And in the middle where I ask who loves me and why? 


I'm fine, I say. How are you? He says he’s fine. 
One of the blacker moments of modern history. 


Cruelty, waste, money, selfishness are on my mind. 
Hunger, delay, age, stupidity are on my mind. 
Loneliness, loss, waste, waste. On my mind. 


In the architecture of poetry words like hell, 
Hunger, God, stupidity, are for rough building. 
Anyone can sledge them into some sort of cairn. 
What's on my mind is that I'll level the rubble, 
Get walls up on it for the curve of a stair up 

To great roofs, to be lived under every living day. 


But now there’s a new way of saying hello. 

How are they treating you? Same answer. Fine. 

How are they treating me, he asks me. Well, how? 
Some of them pay me, and it’s a job for life. 

Some of them don’t want me to be in that high room. 
Some of them don’t like non-constructive words 

Such as waste, hunger, loneliness, loss, delay. 

Some of them ate my son, eight blonde years old, 
And his mother. Others take names away from me. 
They do what I read every day in the newspapers, 

But worse to me on the page after the last page, 
They make me wait, then make me hope, then wait. 
Some of them hate me, never having heard of me, 
And I never heard of some of those I love. 


How are they treating you? I always say, Fine. But 
The real question is THEY, THEY . . . who are THEY? 
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Poems by John Ciardi 


Commencement Ode 


Read on the Occasion of the Twelfth Commencement Exercises of the 


University of Kansas City, June 2, 1946. 


There is nothing now to add to or astonish 
The curious robins. They watch us on the lawn 
Perform the ritual of a memory 

On a day for measuring, a wide day 
Prepared on all your past, uncertainly 
Bordering a beginning and an end. 


Further than sight or sound there are wheels turning 
The simple running metrics of the clock; 

The liner docks and unloads; the gangplank’s hyphen 
Connects the passage to the stevedores 

Who move on tenses of their own concern. 

Whistles exclaim the hours into the sky. 

The mines are one day deeper in the rock. 

The weather bureau charts a new report. 

The caribou are running toward the South. 

And a parenthesis of surf intrudes 

A line to rhyme with day and day and day. 


Only your own excitement rising early 

To admire the new clothes of a holiday 

That hung on chairs beside you all the night 
Asks a more memorable Sunday from the week. 


You ask to find a day. Make your day wide. 

See it prepared in Asia on the sea, 

Hardening the mountains westward range by range, 
Coloring the plains for horsemen and for hawks, 
Lighting the corpses on their way to dark, 
Sparkling the fuse of surf, and past a shore 
Whitening the slow wake of the refugees 

Who sit by rails on packages of hope 

Watching the swell go under memory. 


There are no local days: the hours arrive 
By air-line distance from the map of speed 
Scattering every weather of the world 

Like handbills or like leaves on every lawn 
To name a changing season and a day 

For moving clocks ahead of local time. 
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For those who move by clocks. Others who keep 
A memory like mirrors, changing and blank 

On furniture and three reflected walls, 

Will fill a larger casket more incidentally. 
For you there are road maps to fold or follow: 
Turn back at any intersection and meet yourself 
Confusing traffic, a target for momentum 
Whose impact leaves a signature of limbs 
Scrawled on the roadside stones of ignorance. 


The rest is wish and never has an ending, 
This side of memory that has no beginning. 
Goodbye with distance in you, and keep going. 


V-J Day 


On the tallest day in time the dead came back. 
Clouds met us in the pastures past a world. 

By short wave the releases of a rack 

Exploded on the interphone’s new word. 


Half way past Iwo we jettisoned to sea 

Our cherished bombs like tears and tears like bombs 
To spring a frolic fountain daintily 

Out of the blue metallic seas of doom. 


No fire-shot cloud pursued us going home. 
No cities cringed and wallowed in the flame. 
Far out to sea a blank millenium 

Changed us alive, and left us still the same. 


Lightened, we banked like jays, antennae squawking. 
The four wild metal halos of our props 

Blurred into time. The interphone was talking 
Abracadabra to the cumulus tops: 


Dreamboat three-one to Yearsend—loud and clear, 
Angels one-two, on course at one-six-nine. 
Magellan to Balboa. Propwash to Century. 

How do you read me? Bombay to Valentine. 


Fading out. And all the dead were homing. 
(Wisecrack to Halfmast. Doom to Memory.) 

On the tallest day in time we saw them coming, 
Wheels up and flaming on a metal sea. 
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First Summer after a War 


All night the rain made voices in the dark, 
Babbling the season upward from the root 
To keep the level census of my clock 
And populate the summer underfoot. 


I stay alive to think of dead men closed 
Under the softening linen of the grass. 
Their cells thrill off like seed from bones that posed 


Like question marks to ask where reason was. 


Trite as their nicknames and their favorite slang 
They died in a cliché of history. 

Now in the rural slums of death they hang 
Their artifacts upon the century tree: 


Their hands like gauges, and their eyes like screens 
To signal and record electric djinns. 

Their skulls like batteries, their wired veins, 
And the brittle insulation of their skins. 


In the unsalvageable scrap of death 
They stain the mineral content of a root, 
Transformed across a membrane’s width 
From a machine's organic rot. 


To be the sifting rains best gift of growth 
And once more, by osmosis through the fuse 
Of living green desire that turns the earth 
Be marketable among colonial produce. 


I stay alive to hear the rain come down 
Measuring days to learn a year’s intent. 
And day by day I famish like a stone 
Into the till where all our days lie spent. 


Compassion is the orator’s: easiest fraud 
And sorrow a public camouflage to seem 

A higher vertebrate than shark or cod, 
Guarding the sleeper from his animal dream. 


What shall I ever dream but death and ballots 
Dropped through a slot of earth to name our choice? 
And on the mountain nine religious harlots 
That were The Arts’ imperishable voice. 


Nothing may sing in all the mineral earth 
But human wish. And by a state’s duress 

Nothing is born to sing but what its birth 
Is swaddled in political distress. 
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Dead men in every trench bulldozers close, 
Who meet the dissolving rain insensibly, 
Nothing from all the ignorant hells you chose 

Returns to light except your elegy. 


Till man, whose wandering mission is to die, 
Live in the waking center of his dream 
To hear the night long rains that prophecy 

Nothing may waken except in the machine 


Whose tread is on the furrows of the dead, 
Whose living fuel we are, and whose intent 

Nothing may swerve once we have forfeited 
Our civil dream and waking discontent. 


Apostolic Chorus 


In the apocalyptic trance 

Of legend every age has dressed 
In the identical ignorance 

Of its own iota circumflexed 
With halos and with candlelight 
To burn and be pronounced all night: 
Mea culpa—Lord, I pray 

Give me darkness in the day, 

In catyleptic penitence, 

In the agony to live, 

Grant my guilt a second chance, 
Darken me, Lord, and let me live. 


Who, leaning like a bombardier 
From the electric haze of thrones, 
Keys the circuit of the year 

To the radar of his bones. 
Clicks—and sunlight on a cloud 
Crashes to the flier’s shroud. 
Sights—and down the epicene 
Slums of sea the submarine 

Has the semblance of its wish 
To be deeper than the fish. 
Pauses—and behind the eye 

Of the guilty wish to die 

Each man is that bombardier 

On his rapturous loss of nerve 
Sighting down the lens of fear 
To destroy and to deserve. 
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Amoeba 


It swims the oceans of a lens 

Down whirlpools where a focus ends, 
Not quite a motion or a mass, 

The vapor of a living gas 

Distilled a billion years. So thin 

As not to end and not begin, 

But in the simplest protein lust 

To be one ion more than dust 

It makes a shadow in the light 

That makes a shining in the night. 


Poems by Jeremy Ingalls 


Indian Sandpainting 


You maintain a grave tone. 
Report us then _ the live scene. 


The ribbon bound about his hair; 
The pollen, powdered, from his hand 
Travels, supple, on finger and thumb 
To blue, red _yellow, green 

On scrubbed buckskin, squared sand. 


You maintain a grave tone. 
Report us then __ the rendered scene. 


On feather, rainbow, solid air 

The two sons, honored, from the mind 
Travel, unculpable. They alight 

On mountains blue, red, yellow, black, 
On monster-biding, waiting land. 


You maintain a grave tone. 
Initiation is which theme? 
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John said: Thought Word. 
Faust said: Thought act. 
They are, are not —_—‘ these same sons. 


Path of the brother, Monster Slayer, 
Path of the brother, Born-of Water, 
Who are two and are each other, 
The pollen path _—a sign for peace; 
The pollen, powdered, from his hand, 
On scrubbed buckskin, squared sand. 


The rendered scene is double song 
To monster-biding, waiting land, 
To four colors of four mountains 
Over and under _ the quick green. 


Where have they been? _—To the sun. 
Where have they come? _To the land. 
Where is the sea? Under and over. 
What is the measure? Time. 


Chinese Ideograph 


Master Méng to Kung-Sun Chou, 

In the harassed time of frontiers breaking, 
Reported the stupid man of Sung. 

Consider the miserable man of Sung. 

In harry and hurry for harvest coming, 

He tugged green shoots—to hasten their growing. 


Master Méng to Kung-Sun Chou, 

In the terrible time of arrogance marching: 

“The grain lay withered; the grain lay blackened. 
In the field of the heart,” said Master Méng, 

“You must not forget, or the grain lies strangling; 
But hurry as help—and the stalk lies dying.” 


Master Méng to Kung-Sun Chou, 

While houses were falling and states were shifting, 
The ditches ripe with the flesh ‘gone starving, 

Gave him a word with a curious meaning: 

Picture of air and of grain in the ear, 

Picture of vast and picture of flowing. 
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Poems by Sven Armens 


Terminus 


In case of death, discharge, or release from active duty . . . 
Someone must be notified. Someone must know. 

What name to speak then? Who to cry to? 

In the last hurt of the world. 


In case of death . . . there is an instant 

When pain slashes like a jagged twig across your face, 
There is an instant when a strain 

Of unremembered music flickers dimly, 

And the pianist lifts his hands forever. 

Then if there is only corruption, love will cease— 
Otherwise God will come with quiet hands, 

As your mother came at night long years ago 

When the dreamspiders trapped you in the tree, 
And you'll hear the wind’s low lyric word again, 
And no more metal voices barking from the reeds. 


In case of discharge . . . there is an instant 
When the train, convulsing, heaves and stops, 
When you don’t want to get off. But you do, 
And despite all her premeditated bravery, 

You can see, through the uncertain joy of tears, 
There is an instant when she feels 

As though some cold metallic something 

Lay heavy-pressed against her thigh, 

Waiting to explode and burst her open wide. 
But she smiles and her kiss is honest, 

And she pretends she doesn’t see you have no legs 
(Because someone told her that is the best way) 
And you hobble along slowly on your crutches, 
Tapping out bitterness in a secret code 

On the perfect tile rectangles of the station. 


In case of release . . . there is an instant 

When you believe that you are free— 

Only to find no stranger dream of death than war 
Has ever dealt with man, 

And stumbling words are as helpless as artillery 
When it comes to blasting away the fact. 

For where you walk there are many cities, 

And many doorbells that no one will answer; 
Waiting, you will find scant loss in emptiness, 
Only when the bell is answered, 

Only in the set faces of the inconsolable, 
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Will you find that the strange dream 
Is no dream, 
Is no stranger. 


Expectancy 


Always to wait for a music, 
Like the caught menace of trees at dusk, 
The leaves like wisps of lullaby .. . 


Is it ganglia set trembling 

By a hunger satisfied too late, 

Or the mind repelled by rude hands 
Pawing fitfully for a broken piece of time? 


Is it the rustling wisps 

Rubbing their backs on an old branch, 

Or the gesture of the wind 

Scooting by on a fool’s errand, 

Trailing idiot laughter and a dim remembrance 
Of everyone in their seeming rightful places? 


I remember my mother as a voice, 
Quiet and tender in the twilight. 
There is a speck of soot on her arm 
And the evening train has gone again, 
I want to brush it off ... 

To show in some small way... 

But I cannot, 

For the hours are interminable, 

And the regions of love too vast. 


Bridge at Dawn 


Silver climbs off peaks to melt the paling crimson, 

Gold combines to weave cloud girders in the sunlight, 
O the silent, silent bridges of the morning, 

Stretched taut between the fact and hope .. . 

And fact twists its tendrils tight upon the arm, 
Desolate, we are sunk thigh-deep in marshes, 

And yet, limbs quiver in the mud and stir, 

And hope trembles upward toward the bridge of beauty. 
Two wisps flicker—which light to follow? 

To be swallowed by the swamp, and not to see 

The ordered steel that arches in the morning; 

Or else to tighten on the sight of such ephemeral music, 
Staring helpless as the chords sift through our eyes? 
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For it is pain to reach for such a music, 
A cruel expansion of the previous void, 
So seldom and so subtle the music, 
Cinammon dusk, child’s tear, and sleet, 
And men bewildered by kindness. 


O silent bridges of the morning, 

Whose girders gleam and aspire the sun, 

Whose vertices point the beauty of approximation, 
Cast down light to burn away the mist, 

To cut the reeds that bind eyes earthward. 

And now, prisoner of despair, look upward, 

There are men upon the bridge; 

Both wisps mislead, the path is compromise, 

For men and music both ascend and descend, 

And beauty is but the essence of the movement. 
Our scale is vibrant with variations, 

Men who leap to grasp the heels of angels, 

Men who fly slow with a rational wing, 

Clawing men who clamber up the edge of bridges, 
Plodding men who trudge the slimy marshes, 
And lowest yet, our own mud-muffled tones. 


O silent, silent bridge of beauty, 
This is new morning and their hands clasp ours. 


Poems by Cid Corman 


Morning Walk 


WITHIN the misty eye of morning, rubbed 
awake upon the knuckle of the sun, 

i walk; the grass retreats upon the moment 
of my coming; pines salute my coming, 
mumble early greeting on the wind: 

they have the permanence of place; i, 

the immanence of motion; light runs gay 
among the yawning fields, yelping like 

a dog, enthusiastic on the trail 

of early scents; i, too, can chase the dew 
along the land or run before the dawn, 

and like a messenger of laughs enjoy 

the joke inside the open envelope 

of day with which i am entrusted now. 
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Going North 


i have driven the old lurching plymouth 
down the searoad up the gloucester coast, 
in midnight rain as windshield held the weather, 
and seen the sparkwet lights of inland life 
burn, and moved at a quick inhuman pace 
toward the empty, pouring, blackness of 

the frigid sea, the tons of heavy water; 

but, i know the motion is not fast 

enough to drive us off this earth surface 
into darker night, more starless sky; 

and running up the last hill, around 

the last bend, down the last street, 
toward the grey sand, against the rocks, 
into the tide, over the sun’s line, there 

is still not far enough, not great enough, 

to keep us from the birthright of our lives, 
and we come home again, once more to die. 


Portrait of a Young Poet 


APPARENT in the fury of young years, 

alive, dejected, like the rain, and like 

the rain-reflected streets, distorted by 

a lamp, he stalks the moon against the fierce 
insidious background of defeat; the mist, 
persuasive ghost, intrudes its thick despair; 
experience is bare and empty as 

the hour midnight falls asleep, and helpless 

in his anonymity, he chokes 

upon desire. inquisitive morning brings him 

hope: he SHALL attack the moon with love, 
expose the pearl within the living tomb, 

he SHALL appropriate applause, and be assured 
the envy of the air from which he steals a bird. 


Fraulein Farewell 


DorROTHY TYLER 


OW that winter draws in 
N again and the wind is rising, 

we sit on opposite sides of 
the fireplace and pass the hours of eve- 
ning remembering. It is not that we 
have any wish to say to each other that 
youth is over and the time for living 
in the future is gone. No, for the whirli- 
gig of time has nearly brought back 
that day again, and already Jack will 
preface his reminiscences with a re- 
minder that upstairs in a bureau drawer 
there are two tickets reading New York 
to London—the tag end of a round 
the world tour that read from London 
to London—and that Thomas Cook & 
Son is sure to honor them. 

“We'll be putting on our bonnets,” 
says Jack, “‘and traipsing off to see what 
the dogs of hate have left of Europe 
after all those years of worrying it.” 

And he pokes up the fire, and I am 
willing enough to grant that the day 
he speaks of is coming, and yet glad 
too for a comfortable winter in the 
country, with plenty of wood stacked 
in the shed, and a spring when our 
orchards will once more burst into 
bloom, and perhaps a summer or two 
as well, before we set off again. There 
are plenty of memories to serve in the 
meantime, and Fraulein Farewell one 
of the saddest and best. 

“Fraulein Farewell,” Jack mutters. “It 
was clever of us to call her that!” 

But I say it was hardly prophetic, 
after all, for though it is certain that 
we shall see no more of her—that she 
is one of those behind whose eyelids 
the Victory had no dawning, as one 
of our poets would say—it was for a 


more prosaic reason that we called her 
so to begin with. 

For it was the circumstances that we 
were Americans and that she had writ- 
ten a little book of German stories for 
use in American colleges where she 
had taught her native tongue for a good 
many years—a little book with the title 
Aufwiedersehen—that interested Frau- 
lein Farewell in us, though transiently; 
for the fish in the Fraulein’s pond were 
bigger and of a different species. But 
we were sure that it was not Aufwieder- 
sehen but “Good-by” for the Fraulein, 
and moreover her name was, so to 
speak, a stumblingblock, a shibboleth, 
to the American tongue. And so it was, 
I remind Jack, that we came to call her 
by that name that now seems an omen 
of what was to come. He is quite agree- 
able to these suggestions and emenda- 
tions, too; and yet he is not the sort 
to give one the satisfaction of thinking 
them important. 

“Remember how tall and gaunt she 
was?” he asks. 

“Yes,” I say, falling in with the drift 
of his thoughts. ‘“‘And how driven she 
looked. And her white hair and the odd 
opaque blue eyes she had, and those 
broad black eyebrows.” 

We are likely to bring in the corn 
popper to shake over the fire, but the 
enchanting sound and smell of popping 
corn will not waylay our memories but 
only help them along—back to the 
rainy, bleak September night of our 
arrival and the gloomy taxi driver who 
drove us to the Zinsser-Moehler, the 
Munich pension where we knew the 
Fraulein. 
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“What ailed the man?” Jack asks. 
“Nothing,” I say. “Nothing but having 
a German soul and living in a time that 
was a fine culture broth for growing 
a Hitler.” But it sounds inconclusive, 
and once again we settle for our old 
explanation. “No American can hope to 
understand the way life looks to a Ger- 
man,” Jack says, and we leave it at that. 


II 


It was Fraulein Farewell who was 
the Moehler of our pension. Neverthe- 
less, we shall not forget the Zinsser 
either, or the grim entrance she made 
when, in the European fashion, the taxi 
driver had delivered us into the hands 
of the porter, and the porter in turn 
into those of the proprietress. As if 
one of those severe women painted by 
Lucas Cranach the Elder had stepped 
from an ancient black frame, she came 
gliding silently from those mysterious 
private quarters into which, from first 
to last, we never penetrated—a black- 
garmented, white-faced, gray-haired ap- 
parition, with heavy gold chain and 
tight lips and a look of having vowed 
herself to many austerities. Chastity, 
however, was not one of them, for she 
was married to the gayest, most charm- 
ing blade we were to meet in all Ger- 
many. And though this is the Fraulein’s 
story, we do not forget Herr Garmers, 
and speculations upon why he married 
the old mausoleum he did have kept 
us from boredom through many a win- 
ter evening at home. 

It was Herr Garmers, the quiet, de- 
bonair man with the bitter experiences, 
who invited us out to the little back 
porch of the pension one evening when 
we had been in the city a week or so, 
and it was then that we first met the 
Fraulein. 

We were not sure that first night 


what she looked like, for we sat in 
near darkness, in a moonless night, 
with only the lights of Munich reflected 
in the sky to send a few bright rays 
against her white hair and pale face, 
while the upper branches of a few tall 
trees, moving languidly in the court- 
yard, made lights and shadows of her 
light-colored dress and the corner where 
she sat. 

Jack remembers that it was we and 
Herr Garmers who did most of the 
talking to begin with, while the Zins- 
ser, who spoke little English, and that 
painfully, and the Fraulein, who was 
(as we soon learned) taking our meas- 
ure, sat silent and listened. 

But after she had made trial of us 
to her own satisfaction the Fraulein 
suddenly began to ask us questions and 
to tell us a little of her history. She 
spoke of her years of teaching in Amer- 
ica, of the happiness she had known 
there, of the success of her little book 
of German readings, and of the money 
she had saved for her retirement and 
for what was to have been the crown- 
ing happiness—to come back to Munich 
and share the life of her brother Rudy, 
who had been conductor for many years 
(so Herr Garmers told us) of one of 
Germany’s best symphony orchestras. 
Only, she said, to have him die six 
months after her return. 

No one spoke for a little while, not 
even Herr Garmers or the Zinsser, to 
whom it was an old tale, its sorrow 
worn down a little by time and repeti- 
tion and layer upon layer of other dis- 
appointments, big and little. Yet we 
sensed the tense, explosive pause there 
in the corner where the Fraulein sat 
in darkness, and we knew that more 
was coming. Leaning forward, her 
hands clutching the arms of her chair, 
she addressed us so fiercely that we 


shrank back as far as we could into 
the resistant corners of the stiff little 
settee Herr Garmers had assigned to us. 

“Everyone dies,” said the Fraulein. 
“Everybody dies! Do you know that?” 

Does one know it? Well, sometimes 
it seems doubtful. As Jack says, until 
one is around thirty, in normal times, 
it is permitted to one to feel immortal 
in the flesh, just as one stands; after 
that one has occasional twinges and 
intimations. But the Fraulein was seri- 
ous, and after her outburst there was 
hardly a word or two of either English 
or German that we could find suitable 
to rub together into a polite piece of 
conversation. There was only ‘“Good- 
night” to fill in the gap, and slowly 
we melted one by one out of the little 
back porch open to the night, Herr 
Garmers and his wife to their hidden 
couch in the fore part of the house, 
Jack and I to our room in the stern. As 
for the Fraulein, it was a long time 
before we heard her creep past our door. 

“Does she blame it on the Almighty 
or the United States?” Jack wanted to 
know. But we knew that we should not 
forget that moment. 


Ill 


Beyond our walls the November wind 
whistles and moans and dies, and above 
the open fire the clock ticks off the 
hours of another year, and the children 
asleep upstairs seem to take it all as a 
lullaby. (Shall we take them along to 
see the bones of Europe left by the dogs 
of war? But no doubt Jack has already 
thought of ways and means to take care 
of that little problem—those two little 
problems, in truth—and some other 
time will serve to ask the question.) 
For now, though it is November of 
quite a different year and in a country 
we hope is forever different, we are 
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both back in Munich in late summer, 
playing once more our game of trying 
to make friends with the Fraulein, and 
she once more remaining chilly to all 
our overtures. “Like the lover and the 
lady on the Grecian urn,” Jack says. 

For after that evening we saw little 
of her at the pension, and it became a 
matter of curiosity with us where she 
kept herself. Crossing the hall to the 
dining room we would sometimes see 
her, shadowy and tall and illusory, go- 
ing from one secret room to another, 
sometimes giving us a nod of recogni- 
tion, but more often appearing to be 
lost in the private world she inhabited. 
Even when she took some notice of us 
we felt sure that her blue eyes, as blue 
as Wedgewood and sometimes looking 
almost as opaque, were seeing other 
matters than her American pensioners 
on their way to the frugal fare the 
pension offered at the general table. 

But if we saw her so seldom at the 
pension, we saw her often enough in 
our rambles about the city, and there 
we were sure that, if she failed to greet 
us—in fact, cut us dead a dozen times 
in the English Garden and in the streets 
—it was not because she did not see 
us, but rather that she had her motives 
for not seeming to know us. We held 
it against her in those days and Jack 
spent good time trying to think of ways 
of making her speak; but in the end we 
understood her snubs. 

There was an evening in the English 
Garden that rent the veil of mystery, 
or at least let through a little light, 
for all the difficulty one had because 
the scene swam to some slight degree. 
Was it the autumn haze, I want to ask 
Jack, or was it that the beer was not 
so light? But he is so positive about 
everything that took place that it would 
be folly to ask. At any rate I do not 
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forget the main items nor their solid 
outlines. Along the walks of the gar- 
den, beyond the lights, a policeman 
with a smile under his spiked helmet 
kept the peace, which with the Ger- 
mans is so much a matter of Verboten- 
ing, and without doubt he was a little 
wistful about not being a member of 
that inner circle of his countrymen who 
were swigging away at the quart-size 
steins of beer, all in the open air soft 
with late summer, with the evening 
lights and music from the brightly 
lighted grandstand. I recall perfectly 
also that suddenly, out of the semi- 
darkness where the policeman walked, 
came Fraulein Farewell, dressed all in 
black, which was not her usual cos- 
tume, with a tiny black beret on her 
white poll and her black eyebrows two 
striking crescents in her pale face. And 
we both saw her at once, and with a 
startling clarity, as if she had been the 
only person there, and all the other 
faces became by contrast meaningless 
and empty. 

We saw her stop a moment at sev- 
eral of the tables on the outer rim, 
where the lights were dimmer, as if she 
were greeting guests at her own party. 
Or perhaps, as Jack said, like a messen- 
ger with news so important that only 
a woman, with the natural disguise of 
her sex at such a time, could be en- 
trusted with it. 


Then she took a small table near us, 
and with a promptness that was either 
comic or sinister, depending on the view 
you took, a quartet of young men came 
to sit with her. We saw them plainly, 
their faces so bitter one would have 
thought that aloes and wormwood had 
been mixed with their mothers’ milk. 
They drank their beer with enthusiasm, 
listening avidly to the Fraulein, who 
sipped her own absentmindedly, and 


though she spoke so softly that we 
could not hear a word there was an un- 
mistakable fire in her manner that kin- 
dled the young men with a fervor that 
superimposed itself on their bitterness; 
rather like a pousse café, Jack said. Not 
a word could we hear, and we should 
not have understood it in any case, for 
our German is of the nonrevolutionary 
sort, and yet we had a curious feeling 
of being out of it because we had no 
notion of the kind of sounds the Frau- 
lein was using to incite her young men 
to action. 

One thing was certain—the Fraulein 
was ignoring us, looking through and 
beyond us, and no better grasp of her 
native tongue could have made clearer 
to us her sublime unacknowledgment 
of our presence. ““What is she up to 
now?” Jack growled, and I knew that 
he resented her behavior more than I 
did, not only because the music and the 
light and the slight tendency of the 
scene to swim made it all a little dreamy 
to me, but also because he was interested 
in what the Fraulein represented—the 
“implications,” as he would say, behind 
it all. 

It was something of a clew, he in- 
sisted, that the young men only nodded 
ceremoniously when she left and in- 
dulged in nothing so conspicuous as 
rising to say farewell. She disappeared 
toward the walks that led back to the 
city. In a kind of revery, I remember, 
I followed her in my mind as she strode 
with that oddly youthful walk she had 
perhaps picked up on our American 
campuses, back along the beautiful ways 
of the garden. Shafts of light from the 
city strike across the water of the pools 
and are met by the moving shadows of 
trees. Jack, for his part, looked in that 
direction no longer than he could fol- 
low her with his eyes, and then he 
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brooded over his beer, still stung by the 
cut the Fraulein had given us. But we 
both noted, nevertheless, that the young 
men shared what was left of the Frau- 
lein’s beer when she was out of sight. 

It was a bunch of straws in the wind, 
that evening in the English Garden 
where life goes forward in a way so 
thoroughly German; but Jack, taking 
a look at the bottom of the popper to 
make sure that the corn is not holding 
out on him, agrees that it was the events 
of a later evening that convinced us 
once for all that the Fraulein had irons 
in the underground cause; that she was 
more than a retired and frustrated 
teacher of languages who had buried 
herself and her sorrows in the rather 
odd asylum of a German pension cater- 
ing to travelers from overseas. 

Sprinkling the popcorn with plenty of 
salt and turning it all over thoroughly 
to make the insufficient butter go as far 
as it will, Jack remarks that unless we 
had lost ourselves so thoroughly on 
that other occasion we might never have 
understood the Fraulein so well or re- 
membered her so vividly that her image 
somehow came into our minds as a kind 
of embodiment of all those women risk- 
ing their lives in desperate causes of 
whom we were to hear in later years. 

Dipping into the big bowl of pop- 
corn, the first of a series, we are silent 
awhile, or at any rate speechless. Jack 
thinks whatever it is he is thinking, and 
I wonder whether the memory of the 
Fraulein we keep from that evening 
is worth the nightmare we suffered in 
achieving it. That, of course, is some- 
thing Jack is likely to minimize, at least 
in retrospect. 

We had come away from a beer hall 
arranged on the grand scale; a place 
that Jack still insists was the scene of 
the notorious Putsch of 1923. Though 


when the matter comes up I am still 
incredulous. “Who ever heard of los- 
ing his way home from a place as fam- 
ous as that?” I ask. 

At any rate, lose ourselves we did, 
in the dimly lighted, midnight streets 
of Munich, and a secret feeling of ter- 
ror began to take hold upon me as the 
minutes and quarter hours went by and 
the hour became more eerie and the city 
quieter and everything continued to 
look stubbornly unfamiliar. Jack’s grip 
on my arm became tighter and belied 
his laughing. ‘““We should have left a 
paper trail,” he said, and other sugges- 
tions of that sort came from both of 
us—about needing more of old Dan’'l 
Boone’s blood, and about the rope tech- 
nique they used in finding their way 
from house to barn and back in a Da- 
kota blizzard, and about the trails 
blazed on the trees of the north woods 
we both knew, till we had ourselves 
homesick as well as lost and swore that 
if ever we found our way back to the 
Zinsser-Moehler and from there to the 
homegoing ship, Europe, and especially 
Germany, could thereafter stew in its 
own sausage juices and swill its own 
beer so far as we were concerned, and 
that the variety of both that came from 
Milwaukee would content us for the 
rest of our lives. 

It was while we were in such a pre- 
dicament that we came upon that un- 
forgettable tableau in which the Frau- 
lein will always figure in our memories. 
If we had not been so concerned with 
finding ourselves we should have under- 
stood sooner that we were approaching 
one of those scenes the Teutons know 
so well how to produce, for it was her- 
alded by a glow in the street from one 
of those unhealthy blue lights the light- 
ing engineers are pleased to call by the 
name of daylight and by the echoes of 
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shouting and thudding and punching 
that bounced back from the brick build- 
ings around us like radar beams from 
ship or plane. 

“Die Blaue Licht,” I murmured in 
Jack’s ear, recalling that enchanting mo- 
tion picture of the days between the 
wars—for they begin to seem like days 
instead of years—but he hushed me 


furiously, partly because he wanted to - 


hear what was going on, but mostly out 
of sheer nervousness. 

“Were you surprised when you saw 
them?” he asks me now. And I try to 
think back to what I thought and felt 
on that faraway night, but in the end 
I give it up. How can one disentangle 
what a scene meant to one when it 
happened from what it has come to 
mean in the light of later events? Nor 
can I say why that scene came to sym- 
bolize for me—and for Jack too in his 
different way—all that Germany we 
disliked and distrusted and left behind 
so willingly. 

Perhaps the blue light had more to 
do with it than one might suppose. 
Certainly those young Germans we saw 
in its revolting radiance looked no more 
than half human, and the other half 
seemed made up of some curious, rav- 
ening mixture of robot, Genghis Khan, 
and exotic beast of prey. Falling 
strangely on both blond and _black- 
haired, the bright light ferreted out the 
evil in them, making of each an odd 
creature who seemed to hover uncer- 
tainly just above the higher apes, and 
distinguished from them, as the scien- 
tists would say, chiefly by his greater 
destructiveness and his sickliness from 
looking before and after. Moving sha- 
dows and high lights played upon them 
as they dodged and jerked about the 
floor in pairs in a kind of pattern, an 
ordered panic, while a trainer shouted 


commands and corrections above their 
own excited yelling, and the blue light 
struck on white shorts and pale flesh 
above and below. 

“What is it?” I whispered to Jack 
as we stood outside, looking down into 
the basement room from the street level, 
but he only shook his head. ““They were 
bringing in the New Order, if only 
we had known it,” he remarks now. 

But if we did not know it certainly 
the Fraulein did. She was there from 
the first Jack says, though I am obliged 


to admit that I did not see her at once . 


—that it came as a shock, as if a ghost 
had suddenly materialized from what 
a moment before was only a swirl of 
vapor and light, when I saw her stand- 
ing in the milky light of a far corner 
of the room, in the niche of the open 
doorway, staring unseen for a time at 
all that flesh and spirit of young Ger- 
many given over to a cause that was 
not yet clear to us. She seemed to weigh 
and consider the scene, and then it was 
as if her eyes kindled while she looked 
at them, and when she was all flaming 
she sprang out among them and routed 
them before they had recovered from 
the shock she gave them. 

The Fraulein’s eloquence that night 
was something that neither of us could 
follow, not only because she spoke so 
rapidly, but also because neither litera- 
ture nor architecture had taught us the 
German words. But we had no doubt 
of her intention. Like an avenging fury 
the Fraulein lashed out at them with 
her words, underscoring them with ges- 
tures of a small white fist and flashes 
from her blue eyes on fire, and suddenly 
in the open-windowed room where a 
few moments before there was all the 
tumult of an Attilan battle raging the 
only sound was her voice, exhorting a 
crowd of open-mouthed, half-naked 
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boys to a different kind of fighting. 

Then suddenly again, as if she had 
been a bolt of lightning, as freakish and 
unpredictable, she was out of the room 
and into the street ahead of us, looking 
only left where her destination lay and 
sparing not a glance for the right, where 
we stood, forgetting for the moment 
that we were still lost. And we knew 
that if we could keep her in sight we 
had a female Moses to lead us out of 
the wilderness of empty streets and back 
to the Schillingstrasse, where our beds 
awaited us. We paused only long 
enough to see what damage the light- 
ning had wrought among the boys in 
the white shorts—to watch them begin 
to recover from the silence they had 
been struck into, to breathe the pure 
ozone the lightning had left behind, 
and then to gabble as they say geese do 
at the approach of a flight of bombers 
—and then we hurried off after the 
Fraulein, discreetly following the gleam 
of her white hair through the dark 
streets of the city. 

Taking me by the arm, almost drag- 
ging me along at times for fear he 
should lose sight of that beacon of di- 
rection, Jack rushed quietly along on 
her trail, after the gleam of the Frau- 
lein’s white hair, which sped along like 
a comet through the skies. For it turned 
out that the Fraulein was as light on 
her feet as a filly trained for the races, 
as swift as the wrath of God, which we 
had an idea she had been emulating. 


IV 


When we think about those days in 
Munich it is as if we still knew the life 
of the people who lived at the Zinsser 
Moehler—of gay Herr Garmers and his 
gtim wife, of Fraulein Farewell most 
of all—as if we knew just how it had 
been with them since the autumn day 


when we left them. 

“You know,” says Jack, shaking an- 
other popper of corn till the kernels 
fly up one by one like a cageful of tiny 
white birds, ‘‘the Fraulein had an idea 
that she was invisible to everyone but 
the people she wanted to impress at 
the moment. But she didn’t fool me. I 
could see what kind of bees she had 
in her bonnet.” 

I do not contradict him, for I myself 
have had times of thinking that I un- 
derstood far more about the Fraulein 
and her motives and her little cam- 
paigns and courses of action than she 
ever intended, and moreover that her 
subsequent life was not hidden from 
me, for all the time and space that lay 
between. And yet, not once in those 
pleasant conversations we had with her 
did the Fraulein so much as approach 
the mystery of the mission she had set 
herself to accomplish on those night 
journeyings on which we met her, and 
even Jack—for all his suspicions and 
resentment at her way of treating us— 
had not the hardihood to inquire about 
them. For it was clear from the first 
that the Fraulein wanted one thing of 
us, and only one, and that was to as- 
suage through our words the lingering 
nostalgia she felt for America. 

“A queer sort of show we put on for 
her,” Jack says. “Almost as queer as 
the one she put on for us!” 

“Like Freud,” I say. ‘Everything 
meaning something else.” 

For we both remember how the ques- 
tions and answers went on in the out- 
ward drama, while in the inward one 
our eyes forever questioned her about 
the secret life she led among the young 
Miincheners—and hers as steadfastly 
refused an answer. 

Nor did it stop when we returned 
home, for we exchanged letters with 
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the Fraulein for a time, and then our 
communications dwindled to a Christ- 
mas card in which we tried to summar- 
ize in a sketchy sort of way the year 
that was past—our own and that bigger 
and more abstract thing, America’s year, 
in which we suspected she was more 
interested. Then from the Fraulein, 
more often in February than near the 
twenty-fifth of December, there would 
duly arrive a note, carefully written, 
that always contrived to remind us of 
that saying by which we always remem- 
ber her; that austere remark of the night 
on the porch in Munich when we first 
met her. She would thank us for our 
news of an America she had once loved 
—though certainly never so much as she 
loved her own country—but she gave us 
little news of herself, fobbing us off 
with some vague paragraph about her 
digestion, a new pair of spectacles, of 
Herr Garmers’s arthritis or the Zins- 
set’s difficulties in providing food for 
the table of the pension. 

“It’s neither here nor there as far 
as the Fraulein is concerned,’ Jack 
would say, on reading one of these un- 
satisfactory documents. ‘But I can’t say 
I’m sorry not to be sitting down at their 
dinner table nowadays!” For we do not 
forget the highly exiguous fare it pro- 
vided even in the year when we were 
expected to be well nourished on the 
single olla podrida dish that came out 
of its kitchen, or the surreptitious trips 
to the butcher and baker and the dairy 
bars we made afterward. 

Even so, we had some idea of how 
life went with the Fraulein—life in the 
place where she really lived, so to speak 
—for we had our spies among the 
Americans who lingered on in Ger- 
many, and now and then they would 
send us reports. There would be news 
of freedom stations, of forces driven 


underground, of that odd new world 
the Germans were building—all in a 
kind of language that was not code and 
yet required not a little deciphering. 
And as to that certain woman of whom 
we inquired: she never gave up, they 
assured us; though as to what it was 
she persisted in they left to our imagina- 
tion, adding only that the love of free- 
dom she had learned so well in that 
country she yet held as second in esteem 
to her own was still with her. And 
later, as the war began, as it went 
on and on, we learned, by way of 
those tortuous and desperate channels 
through which news from Germany 
came to us at long intervals, that the 
Fraulein was dead. There was no subter- 
fuge. Fraulein Farewell, as our friends 
too had learned to call her, had been 
caught on one of her daring missions 
and sentenced in one of the people’s 
courts, as they were so ironically called. 
She had died the death at the hands 
of those fanatics she had tried so des- 
perately to save from their fanaticism. 

“It’s the way she chose,” Jack says, 
and he starts to throw yet another log 
on the fire and then, consulting his 
watch, thinks better of it. “If she 
couldn’t save them she would not care 
about saving herself.” 

It is something we agree upon so 
perfectly that not a word of corrobora- 
tion is needed from me. We sit in our 
chairs, watching the fire die, listening to 
the wind rising to a bitter howl, shiver- 
ing from the chill that begins to creep 
around our shoulders, wondering 


whether the children are warm enough 
in their beds, and thinking in a quiet 
way about the Fraulein, but not too 
sadly. 

For we do not think she will be for- 
gotten, or even that she expected the 
end to be otherwise. “Everyone dies!” 


she said, and one might have foreseen 
that she would try to make her death 
of some account in the world. 
“Aufwiedersehen,” she called to us 
from those still mysterious quarters of 
the pension, as we were leaving. We 
can still hear her voice as she said it. 
It was almost gay, for once—all for the 
sake of a warm and friendly leavetak- 
ing that would make us feel that no of- 
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fense had been intended in all those 
snubbings she had administered to us 
for our own good in the public places 
of her city. 

‘Farewell, Fraulein,” we called back. 

And we remember now that, for all 
those vows we had made about going 
home and staying there, we had only 
the faintest notion of how true and 
exact was the word we used. 


Strife 


OLIVER EVANS 


This morning, in a land where sailors seldom come, 

I met one, slim and brown and salt-sea wise 

Who had come home on leave, and as we talked 

The South Dakota town where he'd been born 

Faded for both of us, and I could share 

The vision of his eyes, and see with him 

The tiny islands blown like careless petals 

Across the smooth lawn of the Pacific; 

The secret, silent sailings after dark 

To unnamed ports, with every nerve on edge; 

Then, after months at sea, the riotous nights ashore— 
But most of all the sea, the bright and terrible ocean, 
Indifferent and incorruptible, 

With every thousand miles or so a raft 


Bearing its fragile load: 


And underneath it all, swaying gently 
To quieter currents, the ransacked bones 
Of friend and foe alike, indistinguishable, 
Nibbled to strict neutrality. 


O sailor, home from the sea, 

Before we return to South Dakota 

And your eyes lose the quality of farther vision, 

I should like to ask you a question: 

Whether, in your scanning of distant horizons, 

And in your communions with the stars and weather, 
And in your commingling with the people of foreign isles. 
You have found an answer to the riddle of strife. 


Conversation at Cocktails 
S. RAIzIss 


asked her to meet me at El En- 
| canto. Four o'clock in an elegant 

dim bar at the end of Spanish Har- 
lem, that side of the pale. Sometimes 
the white one comes here, or a mixed 
couple, or a half-blood—acknowledged 
in the secret but not the public soul. I 
came a little early and ordered a dry 
martini at once, sipped quickly, im- 
patient to cover the festered mind with 
the exalting liquid ointment. 

Martha appeared and I was eager 
for another glass. We looked. I felt 
the elbow awkwardness of each re-ac- 
quaintance with my half-sister. It would 
be easy in a while, soon, soon as the 
drink seeped down and over the hard 
contours of reserve. She was slow and 
sure in her motions, poised above the 
pains of whatever past. Deliberately 
she had conquered, an equivocal destiny 
like a presence at her side. I was her 
sister and still walked in the pretty dress 
put on over defeat. 

“Hello, darling,” I began. My mouth 
was wry and unnatural. 

“Hel-lo.” Her classic face smiled se- 
renely. “I’m sorry I’m late. You know 
how it is with children at school and 
their three o'clock milk and planning 
their afternoon play.” 

No, to myself, I did not know. “This 
spot suit you all right, Martha? It’s 
pleasant enough. It means to be mod- 
ern and worldly. Wish I belonged suave 
as all that. Well, the martinis are good 
anyway. Look at the large olive, long 
and smooth and exaggerated by the 
glass. It’s my favorite spa if I forget 
how it cheats itself.” I took the rich 
olive and bit into the meat, turned it, 


searched it for a taint. 

I searched her for some unhappy 
hint. “How’s the little old mood these 
days? Don’t tell me. Things are neat 
with you. The kids are growing, they're 
beautiful, the spring is deep again, and 
summer means the farm. You love it and 
you've made it work. You've got the 
guts.” The farm in Delaware, flat and 
unrewarding but for the poignant pine 
scent, the river beach, the thick forest 
of corn. I remembered the farm often 
—set among blacks and whites, a neigh- 
bor among neighbors. Martha’s mother, 
my mother, pale and chestnut-haired, 
was a Negro. They all would say so 
who thought they knew. None suspected 
who had only seen her. And my sistet’s 
father Spanish. Just fine. But mine, 
black. Sprung from the same source, 
and the luck weighted on her side. A 
set of dice playing her way. 

I was thinking torment and talking 
ease. “Honey, how’s the Latin? I hear 
your pupils make quite a crowd now. 
How in heaven do you manage the 
house and lessons and your lovely litter 
and plans for the wide summer months? 
Plans.” 

“Oh, they're coming on. Father is 
so sick, though. Getting worse. He sits 
limp, always the same, his hands hang- 
ing. And the money just goes. I’m un- 
happy.” She said it with a wry grin 
belying her words and the still state 
of her spirit. Her purple eyes painted 
around with natural deep rings stared 
a challenge of assurance at me. 

My eyelids drooped. I saw the dirty 
dregs of liquor and ice in the glass. 
“Ready for another drink? Well, I'll 


have a third. Gotta give my soul a holi- 
day.” Between us darted an invidious 
form that made us shrink, a thing of 
chameleon avarice, a betrayal changing 
color near her, or me. The love of her 
life was my jealousy; the comfort of 
money her want and her silent reproach. 
But she was the winner, I said, to my- 
self. To be white, to have thrown the 
unfair load of shame, to be the fulfilled 
mother of the acceptable, to have had 
and have. And I had not. Sisters, and 
separated by stroke after stroke of the 
blind foil. I will have it, have it, or die. 


The next glass was tactfully set down 
and the relaxation spread. That stiff 
dry wound moistened and moved about 
in my side. My heart grew and the 
edges advanced and the vast ache 
roomed in my breast. A suspensive 
trouble in the belly went soft and an 
odd joy overlapped: the pain and the 
pleasure almost one. Which was which? 
Heaven could not be so high were hell 
less deep. Grand systems of sun turned 
in the dark of me. The whole world my 
microcosm. This was it. I could tell her 
now. 

“What shall I do, Martha? It seems 
I'd been always laughing at time. I spent 
it sooner than money, greedy and im- 
provident. I kept walking away from 
life—prodigal in alien places and 
nothing real. Here I am just returning. 
Empty on one side of me. God, think 
of the story we read as children. So 
long ago I forget it mostly. Part of it 
goes like this. . . . Some voyagers— 
maybe Ulysses and his crew—were 
washed up on an island. They struggled 
to the shore. A group of men and 
women came down the beach to greet 
the derelicts with sweet faces and smiles. 
These islanders were enchanting and 
gracious. But when they turned after 
goodbyes and walked back into the 
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deep of the island, the shipwrecked men 
saw how hollow the bodies were. Empty 
and unsubstantial—with no hearts, no 
vitals, nothing inside. They were 
scooped shells, showing a human sem- 
blance when face to face; blank and 
bloodless when they turned away. A 
half-people.” 

“How weird, Virgin.” Martha grim- 
aced unbelievingly. My eyes could not 
overtake her placid charm. 

“Please! not that name Mother 
blessed me with. Brings me back too 
far. I have a time complex, you know. 
Don’t you ever hear the years? Their 
hoofs are riding me down in minutes.” 

“All right, Virgie. I won't call you 
that if I can remember. Tell me, what 
will you do now, dear? What do you 
want?” 

“Sister, what’s the good of knowing 
my wishes? I see them all clear as the 
Dipper and about as far. What's the 
use of a smart analyst showing me my 
mind turning like a bundle of snakes 
in the skull. Can he exorcise them? 
Give me what I want? Make me what 
I’m not. Who can change the ways of 
the world and welcome me home? You 
got just outside the loathing all round 
us. I'll say it—you’re one of fate’s little 
favorites.” 

Her thin lips and modeled face 
twitched with a desire to ward off the 
difficult moment. She prevailed as usual 
in a quiet secret method. Giving what 
must be given, taking what she needed 
in her personal project, disciplined and 
devised. My amorphous features and 
full lips felt the tightening of the tug 
of words. I touched the fine hair that 
had fallen to the corner of my left eye. 
My eyes burned with drink and the 
fear of a last frustration. 

“Listen to the years ahead of me. ... 
I took my time and time has taken me. 
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There seemed no end to first adventures, 
I experimented with tomorrow pretend- 
ing that I could sleep today’s mean- 
nesses away. I used to think life would 
have a care for itself. Here I am sitting 
in the confusion of my thirties, the years 
falling off on all sides. Think of it— 
a woman, ambitious no less, a human 
being brushed and stung by daily net- 
tles—those horrid little discriminations 
—shoots of one changeless circum- 
stance. Lord, it draws blood. How is it 
not to be weak or not to care, to have 
your way or to have a religion. “Teach 
us to care and not to care’.” 

“Well...” 

“Look. All round me I see freedom 
moving, in the city, in the land, but 
I can’t get to it. I’m in a black forest, 
civilized and savage, and I’m caught. 
Every moment I tear at the indifferent 
tangle, the hunters come. Can’t you see 
it?” 

“Well,” Martha tried again, slow and 
satisfied in her worked Olympus, look- 
ing down her straight nose at my hands. 
My fingers made a shaking cup for the 
match flame. “You break loose. Do it 
now. Really you’re free.” 

“For the business of misery.” 

“Now you listen to me. There’s still 
time. Sooner than you think, maybe, 
you stand up and find yourself. Have a 
child, find a child. Remember Rosario? 
At forty she had a wonderful sound 
baby. And weren’t you the one to tell 
me about Buddah’s mother, barren till 
forty-five?” 

We both smiled. Then I laughed in 
artificial exultation. Sick with wish, 
heaving between hope and no hope, I 
was rushed along the wild under-river 
of drink. I looked at Martha. Slyly a 
memory stirred, smoldering where I had 
forgot it, and now stepped up like a 
sudden geyser frank with the freedom 


of air. It reached high with hands for 
heaven. I stood like a beauty among 
my thoughts. The sin against my sister 
rose tall and awful. 

“Yes of course, I want that child— 
though not in all these years. But now. 
Now when the last chances crowd in 
and I see how careless I was of the 
moment. It’s getting late. I hanker for 
the feel of the real and earthy and self- 
less. Today I think how I could save 
myself and the good in me—given in 
a child.” 


“You never did show me why you 
refused it then, in your marriage.” 

“That was a losing game too. Sister 
Martha, I thought I dared not bear a 
living trouble, a dark child. Never, 
never. In another world or another 
time, maybe. Not these days. Give the 
curse of color to one more being? That 
life-long agony would be on my hands. 
The blood on my very own hands. I 
couldn’t bring myself to this. Folks 
don’t know what they do dropping the 
seed of suffering in the intelligent flesh. 
It’s an ecstasy of selfishness.” 

“That’s wrong. Don’t think it.” 

“Forgive me. See, you side-stepped 
all that. You are as white as anybody. 
And your children, whiter still. Only 
a sixteenth of that sorrow in their veins. 
And they don’t know it. Nor anyone 
else. Will you ever tell them?” 

“Perhaps in good time. When they're 
up and grown and can accept it.” 

“Accept it? Maybe they can. It’s the 
others who won't if they only knew. 
It’s torture all my days. Did I dare 
waken another to such a life? What 
would you have me do? Tell me, 
speak.” I begged at a cold altar. The 
little advices came, shivering me with 
whispers from the high transept. Only 


the sounds, I could not catch the words. 
* * &* 
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The years collapsed and I stared 
down into the past. The farm. The 
night. It was middle summer. I had 
come as to a retreat, to worship the 
natural, the simple and untroubled. 
Please, please. But trouble lay there 
ripening in the sick smell of cantaloupes 
and grew heavy with the corn, like a 
lazy tumor taking its time. Wear slacks, 
forget I was a woman. Sketch the furry 
island floating above the river, the swal- 
lows at the tip of the barn. Learn the 
mating of the sad hound. Play at an 
interlude in the unrelenting. Rest. 

It was he who taught me to wield 
the corn knife. He held my arm and 
rehearsed the clever, subtle, decisive 
motion. He led me scared through the 
ominous woods and explained the trees, 
the nests, the odd berries. On the morn- 
ing of that night he called me from 
breakfast to the barn. Eager and inno- 
cent, I came for anything new. It was 
to show me the long-eared beagle in 
the after-throes of love. The anguish of 
the ebb of heat, the pull to separate, 
the enforced waiting and patient sor- 
rowful look. Nausea flowed through my 
throat and I laughed and left. 

This was her husband. Brother-in- 
law. White brother. He was a stranger 
to common considerations. Took the 
planet’s values at his own level that 
ran tangent to convention and conven- 
ience. A Christian who scorned a Sun- 
day Christianity and looked as soon to 
the Chinese maxim for wisdom and wit. 
A married man who took bondage on 
his conditions: freedom free-lancing. 
My sister assented with hauteur and 
humility. It was a bargain peculiar to 
two beings almost matched, com- 
pounded of the infernal and the celes- 
tial. All through the years of their love 
and marriage and children, their pre- 
carious and terrible togetherness—I was 


witness. I watched the sensuous and 
sensible coming and going and coming 
of their relationship. A fugue of voices, 
dissonant and harmonious. A union of 
profound meaning and superficial sep- 
aration. 

That evening. The mosquitoes were 
having a carnival. My bedroom was 
beside theirs. In light pajamas I came 
casually through their open door to 
borrow comfort. We had a mosquito- 
murdering party, gay and tense. Often 
I found his eyes following my little 
figure. He sat or drifted silently: mo- 
rose and cynical, with a smile ambushed 
in his metallic eyes. His heavy eyebrows 
corniced the mirrors of my motions. 
Martha moved about methodically, cool 
and correctly informal. I never knew if 
her thoughts were then shadowed with 
coming suspicion. 

I returned to my bed and lay with a 
loud heart in the center of stillness. 
But the owl passed from tree to tree 
and hooted with a low hollow horror. 
Suddenly by common consent, we three 
went rigid behind our doors as a jump 
of noise splashed through the blood. 
The doors opened at once. Martha, 
mistress of the moment, glided down 
the stairs with a flash in her hand. A 
delicious scare shook my body. I fol- 
lowed in the dark, a party to suspense. 
Behind me, close and cat-like, stole the 
consciousness of Armand. His bare up- 
per body gleamed above me. Quickly 
the heat thickened between us. I grew 
dizzy, stopped on a step to catch breath 
and lean for help against the stair well. 
His knee touched my shoulder and all 
the silk stung me with a hundred elec- 
tric needles. 

In the back garden running into the 
corn field, the air stood quiet waiting 
for us, for approaching resolution. 
Martha was well ahead, swinging the 
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flash like a great eye of threat on the 
fields and the turning road. Curious, 
embarrassed, ill, I stayed against a tree 
—away from her, trying to be away 
from him. Armand neared and held out 
his hand. I took it and he helped me 
over stubble. The three of us paused, 
looking into the midnight mist at some 
source of mystery. An aggravated con- 
sciousness fixed my sight the first— 
some strangeness hung above the far- 
ther field. 

“There it is! What is it? Two round 
white fires. When one moves, the other 
moves too. Now they've stopped in a 
twin stillness.” 

“They're swinging toward us fast,” 
said Martha throwing the light of her 
flash at the coming objects. They 
hitched with an answering understand- 
ing. Advanced again in perfect silence. 
The flashlight and the balls of fire 
fought a distant game, danced like 
partners set at long paces. 

“Do you call that the will o’ the 
wisp?” I asked coyly. “What eerie go- 
ings-on in the country. What now?” I 
addressed Martha. In the moony night, 
light in body, strained in spirit, she and 
I excited each other with intense whis- 
pers. The two remote orbs loitered low 
in the air, severed from earth and sound 
and sense. 

“They are like disembodied spirit 
eyes.” I spoke siow, self-aware. “Is this 
a country miracle?” 

All this time Armand kept his own 
counsel, and I never looked to see what 
he was seeing. I imagined he was watch- 
ing the glimmer and traits of bodies 
in the milky garden, tasting the odor 
of his own sardonic thoughts. ‘“That’s 
it, they’re only eyes,” he said just audi- 
bly. “A hunting dog. Doubtless ran 
down our road, crashed through the 
corn and came seeking its mate. The 


fog stole its body and magnified its 
eyes.” 

“Oh, humbug,” muttered Martha. 
“I’m going to see how the children are. 
Armand, get your gun. Goodnight.” 
She laughed at foolishness, kicked her 
gown from about her legs, and saun- 
tered off shouldering dignity. 

Armand turned without a word and 
moodily went for the barn. I stood 
by the fatherly tree, pouting inwardly. 
Was I waiting? I moved on tiptoes, 
frightened and asking, and sat down 
on a rough bench and struggled for the 
relief of calm. I hunted through my 
own mist of tears for the loping eyes 
and followed the animal lights down 
the looping road. Doubt ran its fingers 
along the rosary of my spine. 

They were Armand’s fingers. He had 
come with customary lithe and unob- 
trusive steps. Silent as always, but his 
person filled space and his long look 
memorized woman. Some confidence 
reported me where I stayed against 
half my will. Patiently, without a 
spoken word, he drew me up and we 
stood sealed for a time of knowledge. 
There was a sudden slight stir and now 
he released us and bent to the ground. 
The rifle had dropped soundlessly. He 
picked it up without embarrassment, 
pointed the muzzle skyward and shot 
three times. I shuddered. He smiled, 
and with no goodnight turned on his 
heel for the house. Twisting to see his 
large lonesome figure through the murk 
I saw two perhaps, heard perhaps a 
quick skirmish of speech, mastered my 
muscles, and left. 

I crept up the narrow spiral stairs, 
feeling the dusty steps, feeling my door. 
Their door was a blank accusal in the 
dark and judged a very thought. I lay 
on thistles now that prickled my mar- 
row and kept my body still, hoping 
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no least sound would remind them of 
me. My cheeks were fired with shame 
and the flashing debate in the temples 
beat on into dream. 

Wakened by bird cries—the practical 
turkeys, the leisurely geese, the sarcasm 
of the crows—I enjoyed the first sugar 
of another morning. Then recollection 
rocked me like a lurch of ship and my 
heart was thrown into a great throbbing 
and my bowels ached. A seasickness 
held me down, my fingers gripped the 
thin sides of the cot. As I dressed a 
resolve kept rehearsing. 

Downstairs, sounds at the stove. 
Martha was business-like with break- 
fast. I glanced at her marmoreal face 
and blurted a goodmorning. Was this 
the minute to speak? Would she help 
me? I turned to the china closet and 
fussed with taking a stack of dishes, 
grateful to have my back to her scrutiny. 
One place set, two places, three .. . 
Talk, Martha, talk! my mind shouted. 


But she bent and straightened among - 


the shining vacuity of inanimate things. 

“What are we having for breakfast? 
Shall I take out the buns?” There was 
no forcing my breath to the important 
syllables nor her calculated motions. 
But she was in the same room and the 
silly phrases scattered with the crumbs 
through my fingers. Silence was the 
worst of sounds. 

“Martha! It was not my fault. Be- 
lieve me. I didn’t do it, I couldn’t help 
myself. He came to me and it happened 
so abruptly I forgot where I was, what 
I was. Do you understand?” 

For the first time my sister stared 
straight at my eyes. But I lost the hide- 
ous hammering inside and saw only 
her face. Beauty and careful calm were 
suddenly cracked under the brunt of 
my few words. Like a clean smooth 
mirror hit rashly, her face broke with 


pain into a hundred fragments and lines. 
I saw another her for the first time, 
the dark ugly back of the glass exposed. 
And as quickly it was whole again. The 
mirror glittered. Only tiny sutures of 
the mends remained, two small dark 
spots on the cheeks, two irises slightly 
stained with passion. 

“Let's have the cinnamon buns. I'll 
crisp them in the oven. We've got a bit 
of butter left, till this afternoon.” She 
turned and walked melodiously into the 
next room. 

Place the dishes, one knife each, one 
fork, two spoons. . . . What did I say? 
Had she seen nothing? Maybe it was 
a night’s dream, bad and brilliant, re- 
membered in the morning. Maybe this 
had never been. So casual talk was 
Martha’s better choice. She stood off 
from the foibles of flesh, she lifted her 
feet over its failures, set her mind and 


’ walked her way. But her features at 


the sound and sense of my unwanted 
vocables. . . . My conscience showed 
naked to her: she looked once and 
looked away. If suspicion dangled in 
her brain, she covered it like a bat or 
killed it soundly. If her heart had a 
hurt, the work-day apron stood starched 
above it. But that fierce moment when 
her fragile face smashed—then it was 
over. She rejected the selfish confession 
which blamed him who was the un- 
moved boulder between us. She blamed 
nothing but my maladroitness. That 
was the end of reference to her prob- 
lem. I had put awkward hands on it 
and she pushed them off and she pol- 
ished the surface with light inconse- 
quentials. And now the fixed lines were 
arranged again quietly. The outward 


shine shone. 
* * * 


I had been staring only a moment 
into the yellow drink where the images 
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came and went. They had assumed 
meaning in my new mind, listening 
for present cues. I was the prompter 
now, teaching with bold and nervous 
hope. 

“Martha, let’s forget me. Say some- 
thing about yourself. What's on with 
you?” 

“The same. It’s all about the same 
since I saw. you last. I give as many 
lessons as I have time for. The war's 
made a difference. And so I could have 
students for the early summer term. But 
I won't. I want to spend as much of 
my life as I can with the farm. The 
children and I love it. That’s my home 
there, not the city.” 

“And your friends here—do you see 
them? I know, so many are gone. Still 
... Martha was giving me the routine 
account, she was giving me so little of 
herself. I had a hungry intermittent 
curiosity about this sister. 

“True enough and mighty sad. The 
past used to be the past—kind of flowed 
into the present. Not any longer. It’s 
cut everywhere. People are scattered so 
—men gone, sometimes their women 
with them, or gone alone and forever. 
What’s more, I’ve lost count of this 
one and that one. And I can’t have 
friends in, not with things as they are 
. . . Father, you know. And I’m busy 
dawn to dark. What with children, tu- 
toring, the house. Got to think of the 
farm too. I must plan for it each year, 
get workmen for the roof .. .” 

“That's it! You’ve got a rooftree. I 
wish I could stop the rains with a work- 
er’s hands, with a handful of tar. It 
isn’t that you have it easy, honey, in 
the mechanics of living. But I haven't 
even a hearty earth to walk on and no 
peace to roof me over. But there I go. 
There’s no stopping me once the flood- 


gates give. Stop me, Martha! Tell me 


more.” 

“Well, dear, I went to Delaware for 
the Easter holidays. The children were 
with me of course. And so was Ar- 
mand.” My tongue had skipped over 
his name or questions about him or his 
whereabouts, thinking the spot was sore 
and tender. This was what I wanted 
to hear. “He's out of the merchant ma- 
rine for a while,” she went on. “Did 
you know he’s second mate these days? 
I don’t know if his pay is any better, 
but the job is bigger and really responsi- 
ble. He’s been working hard. He’s sailed 
over half the world. But it’s told on 
him, all of it. He’s sick.” 

“Sick? What with—if you want to 
tell me...” 

Martha smiled strangely. “It’s his 
lungs. Not serious, perhaps never will 
be. But it’s so odd to see him ill. I can 
scarcely suppose it. To see him this way 
and hear him ask for care is an experi- 
ence, believe me. But he’s better now. 
And already on his own again. Never 
looks for pity—or takes it.” 

She was talking, saying more now 
than was her wont and about him. I 
felt the loaned strength of the liquor 
that poured hot impressions through 
my head and wrists. The room was an 
endless hall whose walls receded into 
time and left space about us. Angels 
and imps spun surprisingly in the mu- 
sical air. I had companions, many ears 
were listening and many tongues used 
my tongue. I was gay and grief-ridden 
both. Life was still good, they said and 
they heard. Things were doing, there 
were people, there was hope, there was 
time and time. My blood rose and fell 
with the tragic breakers of the sea, the 
pines hummed. 

“You see, Virginia, he thinks the 
pine air at the farm will do him good. 
And he’s right, right as rain. The quiet 
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and rest, the plain food, the medicine 
of the trees. I had to come back of 
course. But he’s staying down for a 
time, a long time maybe. Alone. He 
thinks nothing of being alone. He likes 
it that way. Well, that’s him.” 

Who was it she was speaking of? I 
was gone in an enormous exaltation of 
purpose and pain. This double being, 
this was I, and God knew me as two 
and as one. An insidious blessed beni- 
son, both. As of music then and now, 
a large sound as of forests humbled 
and lifted by a heave of skywind, the 
burn of cool unselfness as before the 
deed of love, the rising of a regal fear- 
some act of courage, the cruel deliver- 
ance of tears. I was deep in these—in 
stinging purification, in a blood battle 


of evil and good. Yet I heard her and 
I saw him, sick and well. Him. Come, 
he was saying. Armand, yes. I was on 
the train in a demon speeding, a rhyth- 
mic reiterative life, alone with man, 
machine, mercy, movement, the passing 
of time, the passing of all things. I 
would be with him, I would, would. 
What should a moment do, what should 
a new child? My world would close in 
on me, crushing ribs and reason. My 
friends forget, the world forget that 
who was I. And should I so be saved? 
I had to take and I had to give, For- 
give me Martha and Mother and men. 
And oh my child. 

“Virgin, you're dreaming. I must go 
now, sister. It’s time. Let’s be together 
again, soon.” 


Song 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


Out of tangled vine and lily 
comes your lucent pace; 

Where you walk the morning rises 
in this wilderness. 


If the spirit is a form 
moving through disorder, 

The animal paw, enchanted, waits 
impotent of slaughter. 


Your head, a glory in the air, 
kindles the amorphous sky; 
From liquefaction of the shade 

burns the wonder of your eye. 


The wilderness, possessive, 
surrounds the tangled hill; 

The nearer that it presses in, 
the more it knows your will. 


In the Shadow 


H. E. HAMILTON 


In the sunlight 

You will say that from here 
To where you have to go 

Is far enough, 

Farther than 

A mountain trail in mist 
Ought to go: it will take 
Too long you say. . . . Then 
Let the fog blow 

In the way (oh whoever 
Blows it there!) and wait. 
Death has its forms 

You know; and suddenly 
The distance isn’t 

Anything at all 

Anymore: much shorter 
Than it ought to be— 
Now that you're there, 

Now in the shadow. 


And so you climb 
(The long hill, you know) 
Around, around, and on 
And up, and up the slope 
To find the air 
Is thin, thinner than 
It ought to be, and 
Something makes you 
Feel light; and yet 
You wonder who is 
There at all, at 
The top. You'll never 
Know though you may hope 
(With that fog no less 
Along the steepening height), 
You'll never guess— 
Now in that shadow 
That you're 


Finally there... 


Poems by Herman Salinger 


Be Weather 


Be weather to me that your eye not always shine 
in token of delight by night and day, 

but be the morning in its hours of dew 

and be the midnight in your own dark way. 


After storm and closeness, after sun has warmed 
the clouds blood-warm as wine between the fingers, 
let lightning wave its signal-flags and swing 

on hidden hinges in the backward sky. 


Be weather always, that keeps slow accounts 
and sums itself in growing heat and cold 

to great extremes, and dwindles quick and sends 
mercury on errands through the winds. 


For frost of death is like the frost of youth 
that dews the peach and gone away is lost. 
All in between is heat and chill. The truth 


plays up and down the scale from frost to frost. 


Recognition 


At last I have remembered what you are: 
before you were a woman: a star I knew 

when the tall sky changed from apple-green to blue 
and I, a small boy, watched a little star. 


How strange it is to find you as you are. 


Childhood is through and half of manhood through. 


The sky is still the same sky, far and blue, 
and I am living now beside the star. 


It was a very distant flame of light 

whose meaning was a puzzle and a pain. 

Old fingers pointed to it every night 

and said: “Tomorrow you will watch again.” 
But I forgot and lost the star from sight . . . 


What brought you close and kept you still so bright? 
[72] 


Refuge 


A storm is blowing from the west. 
Your body is a little nest. 

And in me, singing to be heard, 
is something very like a bird. 


And when there comes an hour of storm, 
a bird is wanting to be warm. 

And so I think it would be best 

to hold the bird within the nest. 


Sleep Darkens You 


Sleep darkens you, and like a little boat 

you lie at turn of tide in sleep’s securest bight. 
You wear sleep’s ensign like a warming coat. 
I feel the nodding pulse deep in your throat. 
Your breasts are little islands in the night. 


Here I would tie, unselfed, my craft a while. 
Beyond dark seas the promised islands smile 
and shores, sleep-lapped, rise in a rim of foam, 
trembling a welcome when the prow hits home. 


Antidote for Death 


Your sleeping fills the house with dream, 
your breathing: the house with breath. 
Your death will fill the house with death, 


more bitter than a winter dream. 


Thus shall the walls we two inhabit, 
where dwells the covenant we made, 
from dust raised up by our will joined, 
unwilling in the dust be laid. 


Breathe, in your dream, life’s breath the while 
and fill our dwelling with that breath. 

You dream my dream, I smile your smile: 
these are dear antidote for death. 


[73] 


Deer-like, You Move... 


Deer-like, you move in rhythmed run 
melodious pathways new begun 

and tread the dusk and walk the dawn 
with spirit and with foot of fawn. 


Your brown eye, startled at its seeing, 
gathers all fire of your being 
that ever in limb and muscle leapt. 


How lovely are the snows you stepped! 


Psycholog No. 1: Inspiration 


I race through rock, on aether gauze 
probing the zones; the stratosphere 

is pulp to pragmatize my law 
athwart the beautiful and hideous. 
And Phidias dreamt what Beebe saw. 


Turn to page sixty-four for the answer, 
for I have risen from the deep 

heavy as Cyclops, light as a dancer, 
Ariel-easy, and I keep 

rounding the century's midmost core 
where I had never been before. 

In ’46 my price is cheap. 


Go to the palace in your town. 

Not from the hilltop does it frown, 

but central as the small intestine, 

bright as a jewel in Ampére’s crown, 
thanks both to Franklin and to Edison. 
And in the midmouth of the monster, 
beauty in a vitreous case 

sells tickets with a flawless face. 

Turn to a page in yourself for the answer. 


Still I elude; in shady shallow 

ever the silver minnow finning 

beats ceaseless noiseless uselessly easy 
my lymph’s thin and feverless river. 
And from the gonad to the monad 
is but a flimmer of my lidless eye. 


[74] 


Wedding Night 


ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 


S Lonie May ran, she looked back 
A she would see Ma running 
over her shoulder, fearful that 
after her, coming to drag her back. And 
she couldn’t go back now. She couldn't. 
All the signs had told her to run off, 
to get away from there, just as the 
signs had told her that it was Autie 
Parlin riding around the long ridge, 
on his way to ask Ma for one of her 
girls. And she had to be the one he 
took. If he was to pick out one of the 
other five, she couldn’t stand it. Not 
after she had dreamed of him so long. 
Ever since his woman died. 

When she had made up her mind 
to come down here and head him off, 
there had been a sureness in her but 
now as she strained into the gathering 
dusk to see if it was Autie who rode 
toward her, sudden fear poured through 
her like water and she was shaken as 
a poplar in the wind. 

It was Autie all right, for no one 
else rode so tall in the saddle. He reined 
up to the bars and she climbed the first 
one so as to be nearer, to see his face. 

“Howdy,” he leaned from the saddle, 
looking down at her. 

She wet her lips with her tongue 
“Howdy, Autie.” 

“Been perty warm today.” 

She had to say something and say it 
quick. Turning her head she looked 
back toward the house that was hidden 
by trees, thinking she heard footsteps 
on the hard path. Maybe Ma coming to 
drag her home. 

“Autie, you was goin’ up to the house 
to see Ma, wasn’t you?” 

“Yes, I was.” 


“You won't... you won't have to 
go... all the way.” 

“What you drivin’ at?” He leaned 
nearer, peering at her. She was glad she 
had put on the new pink dress and her 
slippers. 

“You be wantin’ a woman to do for 
you and the young’uns,” she stopped 
trying to swallow the fear that beat at 
her like wings. “I’m strong. I can do 
a good day’s work. I can cook... I'd 
make a decent wife for . . . any man.” 

He whirled his mule and she thought 
he was going to ride away. A deep lost 
lornness sucked her under till she saw 
him swing around and back the mule 
up to the bars. 

‘Hop on behind me,” he said. 

Her heart took the blindstaggers and 
there was a roaring in her ears for a 
minute, but she reached out a hand, 
caught the back of his saddle and 
jumped up behind him, sitting sidewise, 
her fingers hooked in the saddle rings, 

Autie lifted the reins and the mule 
started off at a jog trot. “Ho, boy, ho 
now, Autie said and laid his hand 
on the sleek neck, breaking it into a 
fast pace. It was better than a rocking 
chair, Lonie thought, better than any- 
thing in the world. She was riding be- 
hind Autie on his pacing mule. She was 
going off with him to be his woman. 

They came to the ridge road and 
when he did not turn but kept straight 
ahead, she looked back, bringing her 
shoulder up against him. He must have 
felt it and sensed her question, for he 
said, “Bein’ it’s Saturday night, every- 
thing will be open over at Medberry 
till midnight. I'll ride over there and 
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we'll get hitched.” 

She was glad he was taking her 
_ Straight to a preacher so they could be 
wed right and proper. Wouldn’t do Ma 
no good to tare herself after they was 
married. Anyhow Ma ought to be glad. 
She said she didn’t want no whistlin’ 
gal around cause whistlin’ gals wasn’t 
no good. Another thought sent fear 
through her again. What if Autie didn’t 
like whistlin’ gals either. What if he 
was to hate her when he found it out. 
What if he had set his heart on one 
of the other girls. Teva maybe; Teva, 
who had blue eyes and a face like a 
play dolly. 

The thought turned her sick so that 
her stomach had an all gone feeling. 
When they got to Medberry she could 
tell, she thought. If he didn’t want her, 
she would see it in his face and she'd 
slip off and leave him go back and take 
the one he wanted. She cared for him 
so much that she wanted him to be 
happy, even if it wasn’t with her. Some- 
how she’d make out. 

It was dark now and there were 
lights in the little houses they passed. 
If Autie really wanted her, their house 
would look like that of nights when 
people passed by, so they would almost 
know how it was in the house where 
she cooked Autie’s vittles and patched 
his overalls, singing the whole day 
long. The song that lived in her throat 
tried to come out now, so it beat and 
beat, but she shut it inside. Now wasn’t 
the time. Not till she knew how he felt 
about her. 

When they rode into Medberry, Lonie 
May thought she had never seen so 
many ‘lights or heard so much racket 
in all her time. People hurried up and 
down like they had something awful 
important to do. She couldn’t turn her 


head fast enough to see all the perties 


in the windows. She had only been 
there once, when she was a little girl, 
for Ma allus took the older ones. 

Autie rode up and stopped before a 
hitching rack in the square. Lonie May 
slid off and shook out her skirt. Autie 
got off and hitched up. 

Things happened too fast for Lonie 
May to keep up, after that. As they 
walked up to a house, Autie turned to 
her and said, “You better tell them 
you're eighteen.” 

He called a man out and told what 
he was after, so the man went with 
them to a big stone building on the 
square. He unlocked a door with a 
bunch of keys that jingled, went inside 
and wrote something down on a piece 
of paper and gave it to Autie, who 
folded it and put it in his back pants 
pocket. 

Lonie May was scared again. As they 
walked down the square, she looked up 
at Autie’s face, seeing it hard and cold, 
but she knew then that she could not 
leave him. She just couldn't. “I’ll make 
it up to him,” she told herself. Finding 
God in her mind, she talked to Him. 
“Let me have Autie, God, and I'll quit 
whistlin’ all the time. That is, if he 
don’t like it I will. I'll be awful good 
if only you'll let me have Autie.” 

God must have heard it all right, 
for when they went into another house 
where an old man lived, she felt better. 
What all the old man said got mixed 
up in her head and while he read out 
of a book, she tried to hang on to some 
of the words, so she could recollect 
them later. When Autie took her hand 
in his, little threads of fire ran through 
her like black mingles in calico. Then 
the man said something she could un- 
derstand. “I now pronounce you man 
and wife.” 


She was Autie’s wife! She was his 
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woman for always. She looked up, try- 
ing to read what his face said but he 
was fumbling in his pocket for money 
to pay the man and never did look at 
her. 

When they went outside she had a 
notion to ask him how old his two 
children was, but she couldn’t quite get 
the words out. He might think she rued 
her bargain. At last she said, “I been 
worryin’ about the young’uns. Are they 
all by theirselves ?” 

He turned his head to look at her. 
“Yep, but they're all right.” 

“I was scared they might be hungry.” 

“They’s corn pone baked and some 
side meat fried. Cold milk in the spring 
house. They'll make out.” 

When they came to the brightly 
lighted stores where they had hitched 
the mule, Autie paused. “I reckon you 
might want to buy a few things,” he 
said:and offered her a greenback bill. 
She stared at it, making no move to 
take it. He pushed it into her hand and 
led the way to the door. “I'll wait here 
for you,” he said and leaned against the 
door facing. 

The thought of leaving him made 
Lonie May afraid but she needed some- 
thing to sleep in and she didn’t want 
him along when she bought it. With 
a backward glance at him, she went 
inside. A man with stuck-out ears said, 
“What's for you?” 

Lonie May looked wildly about. “I 
want a sleeping gown,” she muttered 
in an all-gone voice. 

“Right down this aisle.” Sure enough, 
there they were, on a table, pink, white 
and all colors, seemed like. The sign 
said, Special $.98. The sales girl held 
one up to her and it was so long it 
touched the floor. It was pink, with 
daisies done in throwed up work on 


the yoke and it had a pink ribbon 


around the waist. Looking at the bill 
in her hand, she saw that it was five 
dollars, so she bought the gown and 
got back four one dollar bills. Starting 
out with her package, she spied some. 
dresses on a rack with a big sign on 
top that said, $1.98. 

The dress she picked out was cotton 
print, pale blue with pink roses on it. 
Lonie May thought she had never seen 
anything in the world so perty. She 
would put it on in the morning when 
she got up to fix Autie’s breakfast. She 
bought a slip too, pink knit stuff, be- 
cause she didn’t have a stitch on but her 
dress and she reckoned a body needed 
a slip on when they went some place. 

Ribbons in a glass case caught her 
eye and she stopped to buy one for her 
hair. They were wide and looked slick 
as grease, all shiny and every color that 
ever was. She picked a deep pink one 
and said, “I'll take a smigeon off that.” 

The girl behind the counter histed 
her eyebrows. “How much do you 
want?” 

Lonie measured about what she 
thought it would take to go around 
her head and tie a bow, on her out- 
spread hands. “About this much.” 

“A yard?” the girl questioned and 
Lonie May nodded. So she added the 
ribbon to her packages and hurried out. 
Autie raised up and she really saw him 
for the first time, seemed like. He was 
so tall in his store boughten pants and 
blue shirt, that was open at the neck. 
His skin was smooth and brown and 
his eyes were bluer than the sky over 
Pendar’s Gap. His hair was roached 
back, but the lonesomeness still lingered 
about his mouth, the lonesomeness that 
she had remembered for so long. He 
didn’t look happy, the way a man ought 
who has just taken him a woman. 


“Ready?” 
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“I wanted to buy the young’uns some 
candy,” she said timidly. Without a 
word he led the way into a drug store, 
where she bought gum drops and some 
mints. A few minutes later they were 
on the road and the mule was pacing 
a streak toward home. 

Autie took the packages up in front 
of him. Lonie May clung to the saddle 
rings a while, then she loosed one hand 
and put it timidly around him, close 
against his side. She had dreamed of 
that a hundred times, riding with Autie, 
holding on to him as she rode. She 
could feel the firm coolness of his side, 
the hardness of him under the thin 
shirt, and little forks of pain started in 
her thighs and went through her like 
lightning. This was the way of it when 
you belonged to a man, she thought. 
You felt so good it hurt all through. 

There was a moon now and a soft 
breeze that whispered through the 
leaves. Over head the stars hung low, so 
low that she could almost reach and 
pluck a handful, the way she plucked 
farewell-summer flowers for her hair. 
She thought, I’m Autie Parlin’s woman 
and I’ve got a blue dress and a ribbon 
for my hair. And at our house I’ve got 
me two young’uns. 

She thought, maybe it’s a dream and 
after a while I'll wake up in the bed 
at home with Rose and Teva crowding 
me. To be sure, she put her other arm 
around Autie so that her two hands 
nearly went all the way around him. 
Then the tears came and she cried softly, 
silently, out of her gladness. 

The house showed flat and wide, 
when they came to it and she could see 
the stable, the corn crib, the paling 
fence. Out in the garden the bean poles 
were neat and wigwam-wise. The place 


looked clean and nice. As Autie helped » 


her down, she thought, I’ve wed me a 


good, shifty man. 

She waited by the gate till Autie 
turned the mule out, then went to the 
house with him. From the kitchen he 
took a lamp and went into the lean-to 
room where the children slept. Their 
little faces were flushed up like wild 
roses and she thought they looked like 
their Pa. Stooping suddenly she touched 
each little forehead under the towseled 
hair, then followed her man into the 
main room. 

The house plunder was good, she 
thought, glancing around after Autie 
placed the lamp on a boughten table 
that had a white cover on it. There was 
a real wide cherry bed and a boughten 
dresser like they had in the mail order 
catalog. In the looking glass over it she 
could see herself, a tall girl with a thick 
mop of black hair and eyes that looked 
kind of scared. Autie put the packages 
on the dresser top, then turned to the 
door. 

“I reckon you must be about fraz- 
zeled out,” he said. “You get in bed. 
il... come along. . . perty soon.” 

After he was gone, Lonie May 
slipped out the other door into the night 
to stand looking up at the stars. “God, 
make him want me,” she prayed, “I 
can’t nohow stand it if he don’t.” 

‘Inside once more she shook the night 
gown out and slipping the dress over 
her shoulders, pulled the gown on. 
After hanging the dress on a nail, she 
got the ribbon out of the paper poke, 
combed her thick curls and tied it 
around her head, making a bow on top. 
She thought the gown made her look 
perty, with a kind of glow to her face. 
It was cut low, so that it showed her 
full high breasts, and seeing them so 
exposed, she scurried over to the bed, 
and sitting on the edge, took off her 
shoes and stockings and slid under the 
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cover. 

Autie must have known he was fetch- 
ing his woman home, for he had 
changed the bed clothes, she thought, 
feeling the smooth coolness under her. 
Hearing a sound outside she drew the 
quilt closer about her so that even her 
shoulders were covered. Autie came in 
and went over to the dresser to comb 
his hair that curled over his forehead. 
She saw that he was watching her in 
the looking glass, so she turned her 
head quickly and took a bad case of 
the trembles. There was something hard 
in Autie’s eyes and around his mouth. 
Something hard and bitter. Coming over 
to the bed, he sat down and took off 
his shoes, dropping them on the floor. 
He peeled off his socks and then stood 
up, looking down at her. 

“I heard tell that your Ma’s a reg- 
lar hellcat on hinges,” he said slowly. 
“I reckon you took me to get away from 
her.” 

Lonie May looked at him and her 
heart seemed to melt like butter on hot 
corn pone. A weakness like water ran 
through her and she thought, he’s fault- 
ing me because he don’t want me. She 
forced herself to meet his searching 
gaze. 

“I’m a whistlin’ gal,” she said, al- 
most in a whisper. “Ma, she wanted 
to get shet of me but that wasn’t the 
reason I come. I won’t whistle any more 
if you don’t want me to. I won't whistle 
nor sing neither one.” 

His fingers fumbled at his shirt but- 
tons for a moment, then stopped. 

“When I first went over there to your 
Ma’s, I picked me out a girl,” his voice 
was hard. “I picked the pertiest one, 


cause I'd heard her whistlin’ as she 
come up to the house where I was 
drawin’ water from the well to get a 
drink. My first woman, she was allus 
ailin’. I wanted me a frolicksome one 
that would sing and whistle. I dremp 
about that, fetchin’ that girl home. But 
tonight I thought I didn’t want no 
woman that took me to get away from 
her Ma. I want . . . one that’s... 
mine.” 

Lonie May pushed the covers from 
her with her hand, so that her new 
night gown that smelled so clean, could 
lend a pink glow to her face if it be 
that her face needed it. She put the 
covers waist high and spread her hands 
out on them. The good pain that was 
so new went needling through her as 
she looked up at her man. She spoke 
strongly now, certain and sure. ‘They 
never was anyone but you, Autie. Since 
that day you come over there . . . and 
long before that... I been . . . waitin’ 


His face, that had been so hard look- 
ing, seemed to break up into little sof- 
tening ripples. His eyes looked young 
and sweet and his mouth wasn’t lone- 
some looking any more. His gaze held 
hers and it was like hands on her, soft 
gentle hands holding her warm and safe 
.. . forever. 

“Lonie, honey . . .” His voice reached 
out to her, enclosing her like little 
green vines. Her whole body reached 
out in answer, to meet his voice, his love. 

Her lips drew apart and the breath 
came fast across them as she waited for 
his kiss. With one hand he drew one 
gallus off his shoulder, then bending, 
he blew out the light. 


Yes Sir, Yes Ma’am 


Doris DANA 


Y uncle came into the kitchen 
M and, acknowledging no one, 
sat down at table for his 
breakfast. He stretched his fat pink 
arms high above his head and spoke his 
words of greeting—words that I had 
heard every morning for those two 
years since my father died and I had 
come to live with him. “This is a won- 
derful day for work—yup—puts new 
life in a man.” And without further 
comment or notice of anyone he pushed 
his spoon down into the hot wooly cer- 
eal and filled his mouth. He was shaven 
and dressed—dressed, that is except for 
his shirt, for he always ate breakfast in 
his tight gray-specked undervest, and 
all my days I shall remember rolls of 
flesh, like balloon-sausages, waving up 
and down over the green oilcloth. 

My aunt moved about the kitchen 
quickly, placing food on the table, rat- 
tling dishes in the sink. Now and then 
she scraped something from a plate and 
popped it into her mouth. She never 
stopped moving for a minute and she 
made me nervous. When she could 
think of nothing else to do, she 
stood hovering over the table — her 
hands darted in and drew the salt and 
pepper shakers closer together by the 
sugar bowl where they belonged. She 
pushed the plate of toast closer to Sallie, 
as if she thought the child might not 
know it was on the table. Oh—my aunt 
was a good enough woman—no one 
can say different—but she sure gave me 
the fidgets, and most of all early in the 
morning. Now, not knowing in her 
mind whether she should sit down or 
maybe go see if the stove fire was burn- 


ing right, she asked my uncle in her lit- 
tle bird voice if perhaps he thought he 
would like more butter. 

He said “U-umph,” (his mouth was 
full) which signified nothing. 

She leaned over Sallie—so far I 
thought sure she'd topple—but she 
didn’t. She just said what she always 
said to Sallie at breakfast. 

“Certain as I’m alive, child, you’re 
going to be late to school, certain as I'm 
alive. And in case you've got different 
ideas, you’re not leaving this table un- 
til you’ve eaten every last bite I’ve put 
before you. Sure as I’m standing here 
now, you're going to be late for school.” 

My cousin didn’t let on if she heard. 
She paid no notice to the big apron top- 
pling above her. She just sat staring and 
never blinking at the silver bulge of the 
wrong side of the spoon that was 
clutched in one fist. She was awful lit- 
tle for an eight-year-old, but she was 
pretty and had big eyes. I guess she was 
about the only real true friend I had 
those days, even if she was a little girl. 
She leaned close to the table, and her 
hard straight chest pressed against the 
edge and made her starched dress puff 
way up under her chin so it looked like 
her face was fallen in a big bowl of 
stiff pink meringue. 

I didn’t feel a part of this family. No 
matter how hard I tried, I didn’t seem 
to belong. The way I felt it was like 
always living way down at the bottom 
of a black well where to speak only 
makes a sick covered sound. I don’t 
know what I would have done all those 
two years without Sallie, though. She 
was the only one I had to talk to when 
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I got ideas, or when I was low in my 
mind. But to my aunt and uncle I was 
an orphan, and that awareness haunted 
me. But in my own world they repre- 
sented little more than “Yes, Sir,” and 
“Yes, Ma’am.” 

But now I had attached a little more 
dignity to my name—for hadn't I got- 
ten a job just the week before help- 
ing deliver groceries from “Flanni- 
gan’s.”” Six dollars a week puts you on 
a slightly different plane—there was no 
getting around that. It wasn’t that I 
felt particularly proud about it, I don’t 
know why. No, I don’t remember feel- 
ing proud about the job. I didn’t really 
feel anything about it—except indirect- 
ly. I mean, the next day after I was 
hired Aunt asked me if maybe I 
wouldn’t have a bite more for break- 
fast on account of I was a working man 
now; and then my uncle looked up at 
me, his spoon halfway to his mouth— 
just stopped that way like he was fro- 
zen. He said, “U-umph” and then he 
looked down again and filled his mouth. 
It was the first time he’d ever looked at 
me during breakfast for all those two 
years. Anyway, just the way it hap- 
pened, and my aunt asking me if I 
didn’t want more to eat, made me feel 
all squeezed up inside—sort of sad and 
happy at the same time. 

The year before, when I was still 
going to school, Sallie and I went to- 
gether every morning—it wasn’t far— 
just a few blocks down from ‘‘Flanni- 
gan’s” and one east. And every after- 
noon we came home together. I got out 
an hour later than the younger kids did, 
and my aunt and uncle could never 
think of Sallie as being old enough to 
come home by herself—so she always 
had to wait for me. I remember seeing 
her through the window, waiting 
around on the playground in her little 


fuzzy coat. It’s just like I could see her 
now—the way she’d walk around, most- 
ly by herself I saw her, and now and 
then she'd give a little skip as if she 
suddenly thought that was something 
to do. She'd pick up things off the 
ground—earth and grass and stones— 
and just stand staring at them in her 
hand. And when I came out, she’d be 
sitting on a corner of the school steps, 
her face pink with cold and smiling big 
at me just like a puppy. 

Now that I was working, I still went 
with her in the morning, but she had 
to come home alone after school. The 
first time Aunt went and got Sallie her- 
self, she worried that much about her 
traveling around. But she didn’t go 
again. Sometimes I still would drop by 
the school during my lunch hour and 
take Sallie back to the house. I missed 
her. 

Remembering, it seems like a long 
time back. But it wasn’t so long at all. 
I'm thinking how blue the sky was 
when I came out of the house that 
morning. It was like an old shell of a 
robin’s egg dropped out of a nest—lit- 
tle holes in it that I could see white 
specks through—and pale brown here 
and there like dry mud splotches. The 
air was so fresh and cool it made me 
want to stand up straighter. It made me 
want to say things then, though I didn’t 
know what it was that I would say— 
but I wanted to stand on a high rock 
and say big things up to the sky, for- 
getting the world. I wanted to stand 
up there with the great free wind blown 
against me and just say out all the 
things I’d ever thought. And when I 
looked down, see faces there, millions 
of faces, rich and poor and old and 
young, all looking up at me—all listen- 
ing breathless and me never knowing 
that they were there, never knowing 


those faces were down there all the 
time waiting and watching me and 
thinking they had never heard such 
wonderful talk. And me never knowing 
all the time! 

Mr. Flannigan was in a bad mood 
that morning when I got to the store. 
He had been trying to stack the oranges 
higher than the bin gave room for, and 
they had come toppling down all over 
the floor. They were rolling all around 
him—and he just kneeling there and 
rocking back and forth on his fat old 
knees, and wiping his face with his 
apron. His mouth was puffy and wet, 
and he was having one of his violent 
fits just like the minister always did 
whenever he heard of a new sin in the 
congregation. 

I couldn’t make the slips add up that 
morning. They wouldn’t work out right 
—and that made me laugh a little. I 
guess I felt like laughing, not because 
the slips wouldn’t add up, but because 
I just felt good. I felt all the time as if 
I were walking down a big wide road 
in the hot sun—and I didn’t know 
where it came from or where it led. 
Just I felt that I was walking along 
in the sun and not caring much. And 
I was thinking big thoughts, the way 
you do when you're walking along by 
yourself. I kept feeling like that all 
morning, sort of happy and lonely, so 
it didn’t bother me that Mr. Flannigan 
was mad. 

Lunch time I went over to school for 
Sallie. The noon-bell had rung and the 
kids were coming out, but I didn’t see 
her around so I thought I'd just stand 
there out on the sidewalk and wait. 
Suddenly there was a bunch of girls 
around me. I just remember feeling 
their hands pull at me and seeing their 
braids spanking and bobbing against 
their necks. They were all talking at 
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once, but I only remember hearing 
Audrey, who was closest to me and was 
dragging me by both of my wrists. 

“Come quick! She’s hurt herself. 
Come no-ow! Sallie just fell down stairs 
and she’s hurt and you gotta come— 
qui-ick! qui-ick!” 

When I got to Sallie, she was just 
lying crumpled there like a little bird. 
She stretched up one arm to me. Her 
mouth was shut so tight I couldn’t see 
her lips. 

She was a little drowning child in 
my arms. She sobbed and sobbed, and 
her thin body shook all over. Her arms 
were tight around me and she pressed 
her cheek so close against my neck that 
her tears rolled down under my collar. 
She cried “Oh!” and “Oh!” and I tried 
not to jolt her as I carried her home 
because I knew it must pain. I wanted 
to know how bad she was hurt and 
what had happened, but at first she just 
cried and squeezed me tighter. It was 
like sobbing even harder than she was, 
down inside me—because I loved her 
so much and didn’t want her to cry. 

“They hate me, George, they hate 
me!” I could hardly hear because her 
voice was so choked. “They hate me— 
oh—they hate me! I know they do— 
all of them—because I don’t play games 
with them and because when we're all 
together I can never think of anything 
to say. And they say things I don’t un- 
derstand about me. They laugh so— 
and then because I can’t think of any- 
thing to say, I laugh too—and I can’t 
stop laughing. And once I couldn’t stop 
laughing at all and I had to go in to 
class and I couldn’t stop even then. My 
arithmetic teacher sent me out and was 
very mad. I didn’t know why I was 
laughing—I just couldn’t stop. Anne 
came and told me afterwards that the 
teacher said I only acted that way be- 
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cause I wasn’t brought up right. I hated 
her.” 

Her pink nose was sniffling against 
my shoulder. She held me tight as if 
she would never let me go. 

“I’m afraid—I'm afraid! And today 
—today they waited for me to come 
down—they all stood there at the bot- 
tom waiting. I’ve seen them like that 
once before, all of them waiting. And 
I remember—and when Margie came, 
they — oh! I just remember — when 
Margie—”’ For a minute she went limp 
in my arms, then her tiny body stiffened 
quickly and one little fist shot up. 

“I did it myself! You hear me George 
—I did it myself! No one pushed me. 
When I stood at the top of the stairs 
and saw them all down there waiting— 
all of them—Susie and Anne and Shir- 
ley and all of them—I knew then. I 
hated them! And I wasn’t afraid. I just 
hated them — all of them—and the 
teachers too and everybody! Not afraid 
—just hated them! I wanted to do it. 
I wanted to drop like that. For a minute 
I was going to yell—just yell, “You are 
ugly, ugly and I hate you!’ But I 
couldn’t—I don’t know why. I just 
couldn’t. And then it came to me to 
let myself fall—that would show them! 
That would show how I hated them!” 

She stopped then, and the sobs came 
like something I never hope to hear 


again. The pain of it was like a big 
fist in my mouth. I could not speak. 

I turned in at our path. For a second 
I stopped and just looked at the square 
brown house that was Sallie’s home. It 
was like a big ugly staring cat to me— 
and I suddenly hated it because there 
was not even a fringe of grass around 
it. I just wanted a big field, a big field 
on a hill with lovely flowers in the sun. 
I wanted to carry Sallie there and lay 
her down softly so as not to hurt, and 
bathe her forehead with cool water, 
and put flowers in her hands. I wanted 
to tell her she was bigger than sun- 
light. 

I looked down at her and saw her 
eyes were staring up at me and they 
were very wide. She seemed as if she 
were trying to say something—as if she 
were frightened to say it. 

She put one of her hands over her 
forehead and said “You love me, 
George” —and the words went down on 
the end just the way the last light goes 
out of the sky. I bent my head down 
then and kissed her gently and long on 
her little crying mouth. 

I came up the steps. My uncle was 
there and he was watching us. He had 
a napkin and a piece of roll in one 
hand. I started to tell him that Sallie 
was hurt, but he raised his free hand 
and struck it hard across my eyes. 
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